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THE FIEND AND THE ARTIST: 
OR THE OLD GENTLEMAN'S PENCIL. 


Tne day that witnessed the arrival of Ernest Hartmann in the 


gay and magnificent city of Florence, was as bright without, as his | 


bosom was dark within. Ernest was a German by birth, a traveller 


by habit, and an artist by profession. His master, when he dis- | 


missed his pupil, told him that he drew superbly, and coloured bet- 
ter: he quite agreed with the worthy old man, and imagined him- 
self a Clande in landscape, a Salvator Rosa in grouping and imagi- 
nation, a Vandyke in portraits. Certain it is, that, having with im- 
mense labour and trouble painted an altar-piece, representing St. 
Michael destroying the serpent of evil, which he could not dispose 
of it was with infinite grace presented to the pastor of his native 
village, and forthwith decorated the walls of its time-worn church. 
This had hitherto been his greatest exploit in painting; but it was 
with anticipations of complete success, his fertile imagination teem- 
ing with visions of present wealth and enjoyment, of evergreen 
laurels, to great fame and certain immortality, that he rushed to 
Italy, to cope with her favoured sons. How amazingly commerce 
with the world represses the warm imaginings of youth !—it is like 
the art of the Mussulman, who cools his sherbet with snow. Ernest 
soon found that he was mistaken; that seif-conceit did not always 
betoken real talent; that his best efforts, albeit admired in an obscure 
German village, were far, very far, inferiour to the worst of those 
which he had so vainly imagined he should rival; and that, did he 
wish to remain in Italy, he must either c nce the toil task 
of renewing the study of his profession from its earliest stage, and 
with all its drudgery, or at once relinquish his beloved ari, and seck 
some other means of procuring a subsistence. After a lengthened 
consideration, he determined, for a brief period, to do neither the 
one nor the other: with palette at his back, he travelled through 
great part of the country of the vine and the orange; he visited 
Naples, wondered at Vesuvius, gazed with rapture upon the spread- 
ing Bay, and longed to enter into the pleasures of the city, without 
being able todo so. He rambled to Milan, thence to Venice, and 
lastly, as we have seen, to Florence, where he arrived with a purse 
exhausted to the dregs, a head aching with disappointment and fa- 
tigue, a sun blazing like some huge furnace above him, a scene like 
fairy-land around him, and a prospect of having nothing to eat be- 
fore him. 

Ernest was fain to procure a very obscure lodging in a very 
wretched part of the suburbs, and here he vegetated rather than 
lived, for several days, until something very much akin to despair 
visited his bosom, and lurked in his bright, but downcast eye. Er- 
nest was sitting one morning in deep meditation on a three-legged 
stool, contemplating an unfinished picture on his easel, when the 
door of his dormitory suddenly opened, and a respectable-looking 
old gentleman entered. This personage was dressed in black, and 
he cartied in his hand an ebony stick; but, while the wrinkles on 
his brow told of age, his piercing eye convinced those who gazed on 
him, that, though his body might be enfeebled by the great con- 
queror, his mind retained its pristine vigour. Ernest started from 
his seat, and, having bowed with some surprise, begged to know 
what were his commands. 

“ Signor Ernest,” he began, “I have long watched you toiling to- 
ward rank and eminence, and have long regretted the slowness of 
your progress.” Ernest bowed. “I now come to congratulate you 
on the near approach you have at last made to the object of your 
wishes.” Ernest bowed still lower, and cast an inquisitive glance 
around the wretched apartment, as though seeking to discover 
tokens of the good fortune upon which he had been congratulated : 
nothing, however, met his inquiring glance, but proofs irrefragable 
of poverty and neglect. The old gentleman resumed: “I have long 
been employed in framing a gift worthy of your acceptance, and 
have at length succeeded. I pray you take this pencil;” and he 
drew froin under his cloak an instrument formed of cedar-wood, in 
shape not unlike a common ruler, save that, at one end sharpened 
to a point, it formed a drawing-pencil, and at the other, a small por- 
tion of camel’s-hair constituted a painting-brush. ‘“ With this ines- 
timable treasure in your possession, it is a task easy of performance 
to surpass every painter that ever breathed, or breathes. Sketch 
with the pointed end, paint with the other; the design, the execu- 
tion, the colouring, all, all will proceed spontaneously, and, guided 
by your wishes, unrivalled will be your productions, while you, in- 
heriting the fame and reaping the profit, will merely be the actor of 
a mechanical motion.” 

Ernest listened with great astonishment, but stil] more incredulity, 
to this strange address; and when it was finished, laughed aloud. 
The old gentleman seemed rather offended. “If you doubt me, if 
you question the efficacy of the pencil, put it at once to the test: 
there is canvass ready on your easel.” 

“ Signor, I thank you,” replied Ernest, still smiling; “but, do 
vou think me so silly as to suppose that, did this strangely-formed 
instrument really possess the qualities you describe, you would so 
readily give it away ?” 

“ Never heed what my motives may be,” answered the old gen- 





|, leman; “I have told you that I merely desire to witness your ad- 
vancement ; that is a very polite reason to assign, surely, and with 
it you should be satisfied. I have unly one condition to require from 
you, and that is, that you will never either sell it or give it away. 
| Promise me this, and the pencil is yours.” 

“Am I awake, or dreaming ?”’ queried Ernest. No, it was not a 
dream: there sat the old gentleman, his white locks overshadowing 
a countenance full of some indescribable expression: there lay the 
| means whereby to procure the dearest wishes of his heart—ay, and 
of every other heart—wealth, and fame, and honours—and around 
wished it, now change for a palace. “Itis not a dream,” concluded 
Ernest, “ but a very singular reality.” 
what todo. “I am in honour bound,” he considered, “not to part 
with this gift, to say nothing of self-interest in retaining it. The 
only request, therefore, that the donor makes, is one which demands 
no sacrifice in the compliance.” There are very few who would not 
so have argued; nevertheless, the natural question, ‘‘ Who is this 
old gentleman ?”’ suggested itself, and spoke openly in the ensuing 
remark, 

“ But, are there no other conditions ?” 

“ None, whatever,” answered his visiter; “a careful fulfilment of 
the one I have named, is al! that I require. Come, Signor Ernest, 
say at once whether you will accept my gift. I have other business 
which calls me away; and, remember that this is a matter regard- 
ing only your own interest.” 

“T do accept it, then,” cried Ernest, eagerly, “ and for it return a 
thousand thanks.” He could not say less than a thousand under 
the circumstances. 

“ Then, farewell, signor,” said the stranger, rising from the stool, 
whereon he had, without heeding formal rules, quietly seated him- 
self. 
future occasion, we shall meet again.” 

“T heartily trust so, signor,’’ Ernest replied: he could not say 
less under the circumstances; nevertheless, it was a great false- 
hood. However, it pleased the old gentleman, perhaps, all the bet 
ter for being a falsehood. Making a polite bow, the latter took his 
leave, and Ernest, darting to his unfinished painting, eagerly tried 
the powers of his new acquisition. It was, indeed, everything that 
had been described ; figures, foreground, perspective, sky, all sprang 
from the magick instrument: in less time than it required for his 
imagination to conceive a single figure, all was completed, the 
colours dry, the design and effect brilliant and unrivalled. 

Imagine a poor, briefless barrister, dining on a chop with no wine, 
suddenly created and gazetted as lord chancellor; or an unfortunate 
Welsh curate, with a small stipend of thirty pounds a-year, and a 
large family of half as many children, suddenly called upon to take 
possession of that choice piece of church preferment, yclept the 
bishoprick of Durham: or picture to yourself a wretched creature 
of a midshipman, who has seen himself described as such, until he 
begins to doubt whether promotion, to him, is not an “ airy nothing,” 
suddenly called upon to carry “the red flag at the fore ;” or sup- 
pose any other change equally sudden and equally great, and you 
will discover something like the feelings of Ernest Hartmann. 

Habits and manners may be dissimilar, garments may be differ- 
ently formed and differently worn, complexions may be unlike, and 
features may vary; but, in all cases, in all nations and under all 
circumstances, the human heart remains similarly constituted. The 
inhabitants of Florence, like those of London, are guided solely by 
omnipotent Fashion. Fashion is the sun of poets and painters: 
when the one writes of Fortune, or the other portrays her, they ought 
to represent her with a silly expression of countenance, and place in 
her hand a rattle; for Fashion to all the rest of the world, is For- 
tune to them. Fashion, wonderful dame! it is that makes or mars 
them ; talent is of secondary importance : Fashion possesses power 
as extensive as it is arbitrary. Fashion caught hold of the hand of 
Ernest Hartmann, and carried him with her to rank and eminence. 

Had the wonderful paintings which Ernest sent forth to the world 
been merely the productions of his own genius, it is five hundred 
chances to one that he would have remained in wretched poverty 
and gloomy obscurity during life, and been immortalized after death, 
like—how many ?—but with him the case was different: the magick 
pencil wrought wonders, not merely on canvass, but on the inhabi- 
tants of Florence. The grand duke visited the atelier of Ernest 
Hartmann; the grand duke, with vast taste, admired a superl paint- 
ing of the Madonna, and, as the grand duke did not offer to buy it, 
Ernest humbly begged his acceptance of the “trifle” which he had 
been pleased to honour with his approval. The grand duke gra- 
ciously deigned to accept, as a gift, that which he was too poor to 
purchase; and the next day Ernest received a patent of nobility, 
and became Italianized under the title of Count Aldim. Whata fine 
world we live in! merit is always rewarded! 

A year and a day after his first visit, the old gentleman called 
again upon Ernest Hartmann; but, during that period, his gift—as, 
indeed, all his gifts do—had worked a strange alteration. Count 
Ernest Aldini was the envy and admiration of all Florence. All the 
artists envied him, for his paintings surpassed theirs, as much as 
the president's “last” surpasses the daub before a village ale-house ; 
and where there is superiority there must be envy— let the flatterers 
of human nature call it emulation, or whatever else they please. 


him were the broken walls of a chamber, which he might, if he | 


He was not long in deciding | 


“I wish you every happiness, and doubt not that, on some 


| The ancient noblesse envied him, because, without possessing their 
| pedigrees, he was more popular: wealth will always exercise more 
|| Sway with the foolish than rank—ay, or with the wise, for the most 
|, part, either. The rich envied him, because he equalled them in their 
|| expenditure and magnificence, but with this essential difference, 
| that, while they injured their estates to cope with him, a few hours 
in his atelier would serve to reimburse him for weeks of dissipation. 
The poor envied him, because the poor always did, and always will, 
envy the wealihy: the poor ever imagine that happiness mainly con- 
sists in possessing wealth, the rich know to the contrary: neither 
will ever convince the other; so, thus thinking, will both high and 
low jog on to eternity. 

In spite of all this envy, Ernest commanded admiration—his 
talents from the few, his profusion from the many, his generosity 
|from all. Count Aldini had the most luxurious palazzo in sunny 

Florence ; Count Aldini was an especial favourite with the grand 
duke; Count Aldini was smiled upon by every lady in Florence, and 
his acquaintance sought by every gentleman distinguished by rank, 
by fame, or by talents, from the common herd. 

Every one wondered much and often why Count Aldini wore a 
shade upon his brow, and why he never seemed to partake with the 
elasticity or buoyancy of youth, in the varied pleasures which 
danced around him. Could they have penetrated his heart, and 

, seen what feelings lurked within it, few would have envied him his 
good fortune, still fewer been found willing to exchenge their griefs 
and their joys for his. 

It was precisely a year and a day after he had first possessed the 
strange charm which produced these changes, that, one hour before 
midnight, Ernest left the polished circle, of which he was regarded 
as the very life, hurried home to his spacious palazzo, sought his 
studio, and, having closed the door, paced dejectedly up and down 
the apartment. 

“What a strange existence is mine!"’ he muttered; “ thus sud- 
denly lifted to the enjoyment of all that this world affords of luxury, 
by means of a supernatural gift—from whom? Alas! from one 
whose slave I fear 1 must become! Wretch that I am!” and he 
paused before the easel, and gazed upor the painting that it sup- 
ported. ‘The dread of what is to follow destroys every present en- 
joyment, and fills my soul with horrour and despair.” The painting 
represented, with fearful accuracy, the terrours and sufferings of a 
place of torment in another world; and, guided by the feelings 
which so strongly actuated him, the painter had bestowed his own 
likeness upon one of the principal figures, which appeared surrounded 
by the ministers of vengeance, in the foreground of the design. 
“Yes,” the artist mournfully continued, “such, such will be my 
doom; and what have I received in exchange? A gift,” and he 
drew forth the pencil, ‘‘ the possession of which renders me wretched, 
and yet with which I cannot, dare not, part.” 

The distant clock tolled forth twelve; the artist paused to count 
the dull, heavy sounds, as they fell upon the silent ear of night. 
The moon became suddenly shrouded in gloomy clouds, the lamps 
burned but dimly, the door opened, and the old gentleman entered. 

A withering sensation of fear thrilled the bosom of Ernest; the 
old gentleman bent profoundly, and then, unbidden, seated himself 
on a splendid ottoman. 

* Permit me,” he said, calmly, “ permit me, sir count, to congratu- 
late you on your well-deserved good fortune ; talents’’—and he smiled 
sarcastically—“ talents like yours deserve suitabie encouragement. 
But you look pale,” soothingly; “ are you unhappy, or is it merely the 
weariness which results from past enjoyment that oppresses you?’ 

“JI—I am wretched!” burst from the lips of Ernest. 

“Indeed ! Can I remedy your causes of grief? Surely your pen- 
cil fails not of its wonted effect ?” 

“No, no: it is not that. I scarcely can tell you, scarcely de- 
scribe even to myself, what it is that oppresses me. I seem to bear 
a charmed life; content fles my bosom; strange fears haunt me; 
and I dread, I know not what!” 

The old gentleman smiled. 

“Then, when I enter a cathedral and would pray, my thoughts 
become confused, and, fecling like a wretch guilty of heinous sins, I 
rush from the sacred pile in wild despair.” 

The old gentleman took a pinch of snuff from an ebony snuff-box, 
then handed the latter to Ernest; it contained black rappee, mixed 
with scented Scotch. Ernest declined the offered courtesy. 

“Is this all that oppresses you? Is this all that paints your cheek 
with pearl-powder, and your brow with Indian-ink ?” 

“All? Yes; is it not enough?” 

“No!” said the old gentleman, composedly taking another pinch ; 
“they are nothings, unworthy the notice of a man of sense. You 
must, however, permit me to contradict your last assertion; these 
things are not the sole causes of your grief!” 

Ernest blushed deep crimsen. The old gentleman looked not at 
him: gentlemen don’t like to be looked at when they blush, and his 
elderly friend was aware of it. 

The fact was, that Count Aldini was not the painter Ernest, who 
had entered Florence a year and a week before. There are few men 
who can bear great and sudden prosperity with an even mind; one 
it will sway into the paths of vice ; another it will drive to madness; 
a third will become absurdly proud; a fourth it will utterly destroy ; 
a fifth it may render grateful and virtuous. N. B. the last is a rare 
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phencmenon. It is some praise to Ernest, that his prosperity had 
not betrayed him into any great crime; but, although his conscience 
was not burdened very heavily, his moral character had undergone 
a change. He was haughty and proud, toa, of his imaginary 
talents; (how mary there are in thie world, proud of that for which 
they ought most to blush!) he had likewise become reckless in his 
disposition, and, regarding himself already as a victim to supernatu- 
ral agency, scarcely hesitated to look on crimes of a heinous cha- 
racter without distaste. 

“The real case is this,’’ resumed the old gentleman, after a brief 
pause; “you have fallen in love with the beauteous daughter of the 
Marchese di Santo Giuliano, and know not how to inspire her fair 
bovom with a corresponding passion.” Ernest blushed again. “It 
is this which gives you more pain than all the rest of your troubles,” 
with a slight sneer. 

The old gentleman was perfectly right in supposing that the cir- 
cumstance which he specified was the cause of many uneasy Sensa- 
tions in the breast of Ernest; but the iatter portion of his speech was 
not equally correct. Ernest had passed the earlier part of his life 
in too religious a manner not too feel many severe qualms of con- 
science at so complete a change in his circumstances. There was 
a slight pause 

“The pencil will assist you,” said the old gentleman, 

“The pencil ?” 

2s Ay ; Where is it?” 

Ernest handed it to him. The old gentleman unscrewed it about 
the centre, although Ernest had never previously observed the 
slightest appearance of a crack, and drew from the hollow within it 
a small phial, containing liquid of a dark red colour. 

“Of course you are aware,” said the old gentleman, coolly, as he 
drew the cork from the phiai and applied it to his nose, apparently 
to ascertain whether the contents were in right order, “ of course, 
with your keen perception, you must be aware that the Signora 
Aloysia loves another ?” 

“T have imagined,” said Ernest, while a dark shade gathered on 
his brow, “that she loved her father’s protege, the young Antonio; 
but to her union with him the marchese would never consent.” 

“Tam not so certain of that,” rejoined the gentleman with the 
white hair; “indeed, I know that he has some doubts at this mo- 
ment upon his mind, as to whether he shall not at once consent to 
their marriage.” 

“Ha!” 

“Even so; and, were it otherwise, we must commence our ope- 
rations with Antonio; he is a formidable barrier in our progress to 
the heart of the beautiful Aloysia.” 

“ But, then, her father,” said Ernest, despondingly, * would never 
consent to her wedding an artist, however wealthy or deserving.” 

The old gentleman smiled. 

“The marchese, with all his pomp and pride, is poor, very poor— 
pride, pomp and poverty! what a funny combination!" and the old 
gentleman chuckled inwardly and heartily, although Ernest could 
not see much in the joke; but, presently subduing his merriment, he 
proceeded —“ the marchese is very poor, and yet loves gaming as 
well as you do his daughter.” 

Well,” said Ernest. 

“Well,” said the old gentleman, asd then he took another pinch 
of snuff; “the pencil will assist you.” 

He had unscrewed this mystick gift into two parts; from the one 
he had taken the phial, from the other he now shook forth a pair of 
dice. ° 

“Go to-morrow evening to his palazzo; you will find him alene ; 
ply him with wine, and then propose play; substitute these dice for 
those which he will produce ; you must win, ay, and largely; and, 
belike, he cannot pay you. You must take his daughter in lieu of 
the gold you do pot want; and as for Antonio, when next you meet 
him, infuse the contents of this phial into his wine, and my life on't 
Alovsia is yours before the month is gone.” 

“Murder!” muttered Ernest. 

‘* Nonsense,” said the old gentleman, “do as TI bid you, and fear 
not for the result; only beware ve part not with the pencil.” He 
screwed together the parts of the pencil, returned it to Ernest, and 
then rose from his seat. 

“Is there no other way?” said Ernest. 

* None,” said the old gentleman. ‘‘ Come, you are a lover; wish 
ve not to know how your idol is employed? Stretch forth the can- 
vase and exercise your pencil.” 

Mechanically, Ernest did as he was hidden. A wide-spreading, 
luxuriant garden, appeared to tlow from the teeming brush ; the gen- 
tle moonlight glowed on every tree, through every bush; and in an 
alcove sat the fair Aloysia, while, by her side, the young Antonio, 
with lute in hand, appeared to tell his love in impassioned melody. 

“Confusion!” 

“ Such joys,” said the old gentleman, “should be thine. 

And shall!” eried Ernest. 

he old gentleman smiled. 

“ Farewell,” sait the latter; “follow my advice, and when next 
we meet, I shall hail the lovely Signora Aloysia as the happy bride 
of the painter, Ernest. Adieu ;' and so saying, he glanced with 
evident detizht upon the representation of Pandemonium, which had 
arisen from the painter's morbid imagination, bowed very politely, 
and forthwith departed. 

Ernest stood as though transfixed, with the pencil in his hand, 
and his eyes riveted on the eloquent painting before him. Suddenly 
his hesitation seemed to vanish. 

“It shall be done!’ He looked at the phial and then at the dice, 
carefully examined them, and then safely lodged them in a secret 
cabinet. Ernest pressed his hand against his burning forehead, and, 
in an almost utter exhaustion of mind, threw himself upon a couch, 
but not to sleep. Slumber flew far from his resting-place, or if, for 
a few moments, his wearied eyelids closed, dreams of so fearful a 
nature presenied themselves, that it was a relief to wake again. He 
fancied that every face he beheld resembled that of the old gentle- 








man—that every figure displayed his thin and emaciated, yet ner- 


vous frame, Now he would grin on the uneasy sleeper with wild 


delight, then regard him with anxiety, anon with dismay, and lastly 
with flendish rage and hate. 


| Morning at length dawned. Morning! bright morning! the bleas- 

ings of millions hail thee; the songs of gay and happy warblere 
welcome thee; all nature greets thee with a strong and fervent joy! 
The lark rises to meet thee and pour forth his hymn of praise; for 
thee is the dewy breast of the night-closed flower untobed; and to 
thee man owes his release from midnight terrours and midnight 
gloom! Blessings on thee, bright and beautiful as thou art! 

Ernest sprang with joy from his restless couch, and, his mind 
surcharged with visions of past horrours, prepared to pass in the 
usual manner, the day destined to usher in a night of crimes. The 
morning repast despatched, he again essayed the powers of his ma- 
gick pencil; suddenly he flung the instrument from him with vehe- 
mence, and threw himself distractedly into a@ chair. 

“What am I about to do?” he muttered; “resign all hopes of 
future happiness !—for what? For the purpose of rendering one 
person to death, another to crime, and a third to misery! This is 
terrible! Iwill not doit. My loved, my gentle Elsi, yet pants for 
my return to my native village, and I will return; in the days of my 
poverty we exchanged vows, which, in the hour of prosperity, shall 
be fulfilled. Ah?! last night the magick pencil brought to my view 
the Signora Aloysia; let me now see whether it will not present me 
with the form of Elsi. Yes, I shall see how she is engaged, and 
perliaps, perhaps, find her praying for one who has so long forgotten 
her.” Thus saying, he crossed the studio and picked up his charmed 
pencil. 

He passed it over the canvass, and anon there appeared the inte- 
riour of an humble dwelling; in the foreground, engaged at a spin- 
ning-wheel, sat a fair young girl, just brightening into womanhood, 
the very beau ideal of laughing beauty, mingled with sensibility. 
Near her sat a youth, who, with hurried gesture and anxious look, 
was evidently pleading a tale of love, while she, with smiles that 
seemed to mock his earnestness, evidently listened to the rustick 
with joyous and participating feelings. 

“Oh, horrour!” shouted the painter; “what doI see? Elsi un- 
faithful? Ay, there she sits, while the very man whose addresses 
she has so often told me she hated, pleads his cause of love, and is 
tacitly encouraged ! Aloysia shall be mine ; 
in my arms she will speedily forget the idiot Antonio!” 

The day is passed much in the same way in all parts of the 
civilized world. The poor labour; the wealthy idle; the young an- 
ticipate with glee; the old look back with regret; death seizes on 
all alike! So passed that day in Florence. In the morning, the 
grand and solemn service in the churches attracted the religious, 
whether so in fact, or merely in appearance; afterward the gay and 
crowded streets delighted the idler; then came the siesta, full of 
charms to the indolent; while the varied delights of a bright Italian 
evening closed a day of mingled mirth and grief, laughter and weep- 
ing, life and death. 

It was evening when the Count Aldini wended his way to the pa- 
lazzo di Santo Giuliano; and, as he sought the most retired path, 
and with moody, half-concealed countenance, evaded the inquiring 
glance and recognition of those who knew him, strange thoughts 
flitted across his brain. “ What a tangled web is human life!” he 
thought, as he reflected upon the events of his own past existence ; 
and lo! a commentary presented itself. 


This has decided me. 


At the termination of the 
court which he was traversing, were two houses in juxtaposition ; 
from one came forth the sound of mandolins and of young, clear 
voices, singing love-ditties—from the other issued the wail of sorrow, 
the sob of anguish, the gasp of despair! In the former house all 
was joy and merriment, for it was the anniversary of a young girl's 
birth-day, and her companions had assembled round her and crowned 
her with flowers, and proclaimed her queen of the night: in the other 
habitation there were but two persons, and of these one “slept the 
sleep which knows no waking ;” the other was a female, about the 
same age as her more favoured neighbour. She had no flowers 
twined round her brow, but her long, black hair, hung neglige ntly 
over her shoulders, as she knelt by the side of the dead, and mourned 
the loss of the only being who had ever loved her, of the only friend 
she had ever known! 

“Life is indeed a tangled web!" repeated the Count Aldini, as 
he drew his gorgeous cloak closer around him, and, turning frem the 
house of mourning. quickened his footsteps ; ** and he ts most wise who 
grasps all offered benefits ; little time is there to be wasted, truly.” 

It is impossible to say what species of logick the count empleved 
to obtain that deduction; suffice it, that he was at that moment a 
most worthy disciple of his elderly friend 

Arrived at the Palazzo, the Count Aldini was ushered into a 
splendidly-furnished saloon, where the marchese, a man of haughty 
bearing, rose to receive his distinguished guest. Talent in Italy is 
a sure admission to the circles of rank and fashion; it was honour 
to be known to the painter Ernest, and the marchese greeted his 
presence with respect. Servitors bronght in chocolate, and the 
marchese proposed to while away an hour in play. Ernest willingly 
consented, and, m a few moments, the magick dice were substituted 
for those produced. Well performed they the work marked out for 
them! Swiftly passed the ruddy gold from the agitated marchese 
to his fortunate antagonist ; and, at length, the sum he had lost be- 
came frightfully large. 

** Sir count, you are lucky; that last stake was of some magni- 
tude; let us double it, and try again,” and a faint, sickly smile 
plaved over his features; he intended the smile to be of murth—it 
was of agony. 

«« Agreed.” 

The nobleman rattled the dice, and threw—the painter won. 

** Confusion !” 

« Will your exeellenza try once more!” 

“No, Sir Ernest; we will settle accounts.” 

“As your excellenza pleases.” 

The marchese paced the room hurriedly for a few moments, and 
then turned to Ernest. 

“T know not by what chance it is, count, that I have thus lost my 
usual good fortune ; suffice it, I owe you a sum, the extent of which 
renders present payment impossible.”’ 

Had the marchese been stretched upon the rack, he could scarcely 
have suffered more than he did at that moment from wounded pride. 

Ernest, who was not made for a villain, hardly suffered less; he 
hastened to reply. 


. 


‘*My noble patron, say not another word’’—he paused ; then || 
|“ there is one condition on which I swear never again to mention | 
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this hateful subject—never to demand the sum which chance”—j¢ 
shurldered—" has won for me !” 

«A condition !” said the Florentine ; ‘‘ name it.” 

** Give me your daughter for a bride. Suffer that fair and begy. 
teous lady to become the Countess Aldini.” 

“How ! Sir painter, are you mad !” 

‘No, marchese, nor ask I any unreasonable condition. I shall po 
be the first whose talents’—he shuddered again—* have procured 
him a noble bride. What say ye!” 

The marchese resumed his hurried walk to and fro for a shor, 
period, then turned, and grasped the hand of Ernest. 

“She is thine!” He left the room. 

“Joy! Joy!” exclaimed the artist, ** she willbe mine !—she wij} 
obey her father’s behest, and the dread crime of murder wil] be 
spared me.” 

A half-stifled laugh reached his wondering ear ; he hastily turned, 
and there, close at bis elbow, stood—the old gentleman ! 

** What sophistry !"’ said the latter, in his calin, unmoved voice. 
“Tf necessary, you have resolved to commit this deed ; but if you 
find you can accomplish your purpose without doing so, why then 
you felicitate yourself on its non-performance, and, I suppose, deem 
yourself as innocent as though you had never dreamed of the crime 
This is a sophistry of my own peculiar invention, and I can assure 
you itis much encouraged and admired by some of my pupils, to 
whom I recommend it as sound logick ; you it is unnecessary to 
deceive in that way, and [ will tell you why.’ The old gentlemay 
paused, and refreshed himself, after this long speech, with a very 
ample pinch of snuff. Then he resumed thus :—** The fact is, that, 
in this case, you are too early with your self-gratulations : the deed, 
as I told you, must be done. Aloysia will apparently consent te 
marry you—but it will be mere outward seeming ; she has agreed 
to elope this very night from Florence with Antonio. As I passed 
through the garden just now, I heard the proposal made and agreed to.” 

** You '—you heard it made!” 

“Yes; in fact, to speak truth, I told Antonio to propose it.” 

* You !—and is this your friendship for me?” 

* Friendship!” said the old gentleman ; and then he smiled, and 
then he took another pinch of snuff—* Recollect, I must attend to 
my own Interest.” 

I suspect that there are a great many in the world, like the old 
gentleman, very willing to befriend another as long as it agrees with 
their own interest, or gratifies their innate love of ostentation ; brt 
equally willing to sacrifice their friend the moment that his welfare 
interferes with their own selfish desires. 

* Do as I bid you!” said Ernest's elderly acquaintance ; “in a 
few minutes Antonio will be here. Remember, the entire success 
of your wishes depends upon his drinking the contents of the phial.” 

The old gentleman walked away, and Ernest felt relieved by his 
absence. 

“Tt must be done murmured Ernest, mentally ; “ I never can 
live to see her the bride of another.” 

‘The folding-doors fell back, and the marchese re-entered, leading 
by the hand the fair cause of our painter's solicitude and erime. She 
was, indeed, very beautiful ; but the fiend, care, had already en- 
throned himself on her marble forehead. I wonder whether there 
is a single brow in the world entirely destitute of care. 

** Count Aldini,” said the marchese, “‘ my daughter accepts your 
prof red alliance.” 
agerly exclaimed Ernest, “accept my warmest thanks 
for this kind approval. My future life shall show- pe 

* Hold, signor!’’ interrupted the lady ; and although her increas- 
ing paleness proved her deep agitation, her voice faltered not in its 
tone. ‘It is but just I skould inform you that, though I hecome 
your wife to shield my father from dishonour—for, signor, I know 
all”—Ernest blushed for very shame—* my heart is in the keeping 
of—of—another.” : 

The heart of Ernest smote him; but the sensation quickly svb- 
sided, far the old gentleman whispered in his esr, ‘* She but deceives 
you, and has resolved to fly this night with Antonio.” Ernest smiled 
inwardly, advanced, and took her hand 

“Fair signora, I fear not but that my constant love will eventu- 
ally win for me in return that precious boon—thine own.” 

He seated himself on a couch by the side of the signora, and ser- 
vitors brought wine; whilst, in ill-digested and hurried words, he 
songht to convince the fair one of hislove. Little, however, heeded 
she his disjointed sentences or honied language; her thoughts 
were evidently away from him; her eyes were fixed on the door 
which led to the gardens of the Palazzo. Suddenly her cheek flushed 
and paled again. Ernest followed her glance—her lover, the young 
Antonio, had entered the saloon ; 

“ The opportunity is at hand—see you miss it not; "twill secure 
the girl. Antonio gone, you will possess the love she now gives to 
him,” whispered the gentleman with the black rappee and scented 
Scotch 

The marchese rose from the couch on which he had been reclining, 
and advanced toward Antonio with the air of a man who has some 
unpleasant duty to perform—somewhat to enact of which he would 
willingly rid himself, yet knows not how. There was a moment's 
pause, and then he spoke 

** Antonio, you are well aware that I have long destined my 
daughter to become your bride. I have been compelled, however 
unwillingly, to rescind that determination; } have given her to Count 
Aldim. You are agitated. I do not expect you to bear so great 
and so sudden a privation unmoved ; but at least exhibit that degree 
of command over vour feelings which belongs to man. Here is no 
other alternative—look upon her already as his bride, for to-morrow 
makes her such”—Ernest felt his cheeks glow with rapture—* this 

have promised; he, in return, resigns a mighty power over me, 
which chance’—he shuddered at the recollection, Ernest did the 
same at the same thing—“ had bestowed upon him.” 

« Now, now,” murmured the painter's elbow-councillor, “bid him 
drink with you.” Ernest rose. 

“Signor Antonio,” he said, “I cannot disguise from myself that 
you, rather than I, would have been the choice of the Signora Aloy- 
sia; still, I cannot consent to resign her, and thus compromise my 
own happiness ; but. when once united to the lady of my love, I will 
spare nothing to make thee amends. Let us, in token of our amity, 
drink from each other’s goblets !” 

The fatal draught he had already mingled with the sparkling wine 
—and now, his intended victim, coldly bowing, received it from his 
hand. 

“Capital! capital!” muttered his invisible monitor, and Ernest 
heard him tap the lid of his snuff-box with evident glee. 

“ Drink !—drink to your rival!” cried the marchese : ‘‘’tis vain 
to murmur, Antonio, the decree is gone forth, and we have naught 
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iodo but to submit Yet oh, remember Antonio, "twas necessity, 
yot choice, which bade me act as I have done. Were I to wed my 
child to thee, poverty would be her portion—dishonour, mine.” 

“ Marchese,” gasped Antonio, “ you have conquered. From ear- 
est youth you have been my friend—my patron—and I will not 
yow deceive you. Aloysia and myself had planned to elope this 
night together. Take this confession as it is meant: 1 now abandon 
the design. I crave your pardon for once entertaming it It was a 
saggestion, surely, from the Evil One.” Ernest shuddered, and 
mentally agreed with him. ‘ No, marchese, I would not purchase 
wy soul's idol at the price of her father’s dishonour.” 

“« Antonio,” said Aloysia, firmly, ** you have acted well; but I 
am as incapable of deceit as yourself; and when I gave my consent 
to become the Count Aldini’s bride, I confessed and abandoned our 
hasty project.”” 

“The moment of triumph approaches,” whispered the old gentle- 
man. “I need not stay any longer I can see, so good by ; and when 
the warm and passionate kisses of your beautiful bride excite your 
soul to rapture, remember with gratitude the donor of the pencil.” 

A slight, rustling noise reached the ear of Ernest, and then he felt 
ss though a weight was removed from his brain and from his heart, 
and the scene enacting before hin engrossed his mind. 

“ How nobly have these people acted!” he mentally muttered— 
“how paltry a part have I played !—and see—see—the old mar- 
chese has grasped the hand of Antonio; and now he blesses hun, 
while Aloysia mately stands prepared to sacrifice herself to save her 
‘And is it [—Ernest Hartinann—is it I, indeed, who am 
the cause of all this misery’ Amla demon! Does this pencil 
render those who possess it fiends’ Ha! there is murder doing— 
ne takes the poisoned cup—he bows around—he raises it to his lips 
—one moment, and I am lost, or, perhaps, saved! Ha! is it too 
late? Hold! drink not!—you must not drink !” he shouted. He 
rushed forward ; he sought to snatch the goblet from the hands of 
Antonio ; and then, exhausted with the mental struggle, half sank 
ypon acouch. Ali was astonishment ! 

“How, signor!” sternly inquired the marchese ; what does this 
strange conduct mean! What, I charge thee tell me, what is in 


Phd 


parent ! 


the cup 

“ Have we assassins here?” cried Antonio. 

“ Assassins!” said Ernest, as he rose feebly, and remembered the 
necessity of warding off suspicion. ‘* No, no—twas bnia sudden 
phantasy that oppressed me.” 
' “4 weak subterfuge! Now, I remember me, this is thy cup; 
prove thy innocence, which now we question, by drinking its con- 
teats thyself ;"" and, as he spoke, Antonio tendered the goblet 

“ So, so,”’ muttered the old gentleman, * you have made a clever 


piece of business of this during my momentary absence. You must | 


now drink yourself to escape suspicion, nay, even to avoid an igno- 
minious death. Drink, man, drink ; the pencil will save you from 
the effects of the poison.” 

Emest looked wildly around—none were present save the mar- 
chese, who eved him with a look of mingled astonishment and hor- 
rour; Antonio, who stood before him like an avenging spirit; and 
Aloysia, who, covering her face with her hands, sought to shut out 
the strange and eventful scene. 

“Drink, drink, drink,” whispered his ancient friend. 

Ermest took the goblet from the hands of Antonio with that sort 
of calmness which the presence of very violent emotion will some- 
times induce; raising it, he exclaimed, * Health to my beauteous 
bride '’’ and then drained it to the dregs. 

“ Pardon me, count, said the marchese, ‘ your present action ob- 
iterates all false suspicion.” 

“T hope to rise yet further in your esteem,” cried Ernest, and he 
rushed from the saloon. The artist hurried home, sought his studio, 
fastened the door, and abandoned himself to reflection. Ernest Hart- 
mann was a very different being from the Count Aldim, who had 
left that apartment some few hours before. 

In his agitation, Ernest had not noticed an individual who sat at 
the extreme end of the studio ; but that person, having allowed him 
: few minutes to compose himself, now addressed him, and the 
words were delivered in the well known tones of the old gentleman 

“ Well, signor, you perceive the correctness of my anticipations 
Itold you that nothing but Antonio's drinking the contents of that 
pual could accomplish your purpose.” 

Ernest had started with horrour at the voice, and now gazed, with 
concealed detestation, upon the person of the old gentleman. 

“ That purpose,” he replied, in a hallow tone, ** is abandoned.” 

“Indeed! I presumed so. How liked ye the wine”—with a 
sneer—** prepared for your rival ?”’ 

“ Was it not poison '” 


” 


“Tt was! 


“ Cannot you counteract the effect of the draught, or must I die?” | 


“The pencil will assist vou,’’ said the old gentleman, and then he 
took a pinch of snuff; and, taking the instrument from the willing 
hands of Ernest, he once more unscrewed it, and from the tube 
within produced a phial similar in all respects to that which he had 
already shown him. **It is not yet too late to retrieve your folly ; 
here is a similar draught—admminister it to some other individual— 
Antomo, or whom else ye please—and the act of his drinking will 
release you from the penalty you thus entail upon another.” 

“ Never!” 

The old gentleman laughed. 

“Can nothing save me !” 

“Nothing but what I have said. Deliberate, and resolve wisely : 
the poison will not effect its work for a week to come. During that 
period, torments will distract you—agues will shake your limbs— 
cramps will contract, with fearful agony, your sinews ; your spring ef 

fe will be dried up, and when the sun of the seventh day ceases to 
‘nghten the western sky, you will sink, a being fearful to look at, 
into a state of everlasting torment.” 

Emest groaned 

_The old gentleman laughed, and then resumed :—“ Should you 
change your pfesent determination, and prefer pleasure to pain, ease 
‘0 torment, health to sickness, life to death, only express your wil- 
ungness to consign another to similar suffering ; and, whether you 
mutter it to the gloom of midnight, or to the sunshine of noon; 
whether you tell it to the roar of ocean, or to the winds of heaven— 

shall hear vou.” 

Emest shaddered. ‘I will not buy my life at so fearful a price.” 

“Why not; what have you to lose? You possess a gift from me; 
tay, everything you possess is a gift from me ; and while you accept 
y bounty’—the old gentleman laughed—* you are bound to me.” 

Ernest half screamed with horrour; the gentleman with the white 
ind venerable-looking locks took another pinch ef black rappee and 
sented Scotch. 


“« Choose ye then to die*” 


{ and carried with them anguish and despair 


“Monster! you deceive me!” 

“Time will show,” said his ancient friend. “ Farewell, and pon- 
der on my words.” He bowed courteously and departed. 

* Idiot that 1 was,” exclaimed the wretched artist, “to accept a 
gift from such a personage! Now dol pay a penalty severe indeed!" 
He turned a look of frantick horrour on the fatal pencil. “ Thou 
cause of all my misery,” he said, “‘ would to heaven I had never be- 
held thee! but now that wish is worse than useless; that prayer 
must be prayed in vain. All now left me is, to meet my terrible fate 
with manly fortitude.” 





Embosomed amid one of those extensive and picturesque ranges 
of mountains, which furnish Jorth such wild and romantick legends 
to the inhabitants of Germany, stood the small, but beautiful village 
of Braunfels. No imperious chieftain, envious of the happiness 
which he could not, with all his dear-bought luxuries, obtain, op- 
pressed the honest tiller of the soil; but, defended by a good, yet 
powerfui master, the villagers lived on, increasing every year in rus- 
tick wealth and prosperity. 

From the high road, a narrow and somewhat intricate path leads 
to the hamlet just mentioned; and along this devious bridle-way, 
about a week after the past occurrence, rode a solitary traveller, pale 
with fatigue and illness, meanly clad and sorrily mounted. It was 
the painter, Ernest, who, with his bright hopes marred, his gay an- 
ticipations covuled to despair, his prosperity gone, his very life preca- 
rious, hurried back to his native village, there to expiate with death | 
his errours. 

The sun was sinking rapidly and in all his gorgeous magnificence 
—Ernest gazed toward the departing luminary. “ Another hour, 
and what shall I have become. Well, well, as far as human power ad- 
mits, I have atoned for my errovurs. By this time, Antonio—instead 
of filling a loathsome grave—is happy with the object of his love ; 
Aloysia is blest, and her parent joyful. They think me dead—my 
hated treasure is theirs, and though ill gained by me, will surely lose 
its venom in virtuous hands. See, the sun sinks apace ; alre ady his 
beams but gild the mountain's top ; the mists gather fast in the val- 
leys ; the bark of the watch-dog announces the returning flocks, and 
the casement of each cottage in the hamlet below me is lit by the 
cheerful evening fire within!’ He was on a shelving path, which pro 
jected from a steep cliff; on his right was an unfathomable abyss, 
whenee, from some great depth below, the sound of subterranean 
waters would occasionally catch the ear of the astounded traveller 
Suddenly be stopped, put his hand within his girdle, and drew forth 
the pencil. * What prevents me,” he gloomily cried, * from dash- 
ing this fatal gift far from me! I promised, indecd, neither to sell 
nor to give it away, but now I cast it from me, and to the world be- 
neath me throw the aecursed charm!" He hurled it from him, and 


| down it went to an incalculable depth. 


The spirits of Ernest rose; his very horse seemed lightened of bis 
burden, and, trotting on, the distance to Braunfels rapidiy diminished 

After passing this dangerous path, the road to the village was but 
brief; the first house was one devoted to entertainment, and, at that 
time, mine host of the Golden Eagle was alike celebrated for the 
goodness of his wine, and the devoted affection with which he himn- 
self regarded it. Some little distance beyond stood the ancient 
church dedicated to our Lady of Braunfels, which moreover con- 
tained the maiden effort of our unfortunate painter 

Ernest, to whom the surrounding scenery was well known, hur- 
ried on, but, as he passed the Golden Eagle, the well-remembered 
voice of the jolly landlord arrested his progress 

Pause ye, sir, pause ye.” 

Ernest reined in his horse, and turned somewhat impatiently 
«“ Now, now, what would ye '” i 

“Marry, just this much, (hiccup,) few pass this house without 
tasting the wine; (hiccup ;) but never heed that; (hiccup ;) is your 
name Ernest?” 

“Ernest! Ha! it is 

“Then I have this to give you,” producing a small packet. Er- 
nest tore away the outer covering, and, lo! the pencil presented it- 
self. He shuddered. 

* Where got ye this?” he inquired 

“Marry, why thou knowest best; thy friend, an old gentleman, 
left it here some five minutes back, and told me to tell thee some- 
thing, (hieccup,) but I forget what, about not escaping him. I'm 
waxing old and forgetful, (hiccup ;) he drank some wine, and com- 
mended it mightily, and told me to drink plentifully, and so I will, 
(hiccup.)"’ The toper staggered away, and Ernest rode on. * Yes.” 
he said, ** "tis plain the foul fiend has a firm hold of me, and will net 
easily resign his victim.” He looked upward—the sun had set 
** My very minutes are numbercd— ali! here is the church where so 
oft I have prayed for wealth and eminence ; well have my prayers 
heen granted. I will at least terminate my career in a hallowed 
fane—at least give my last thoughts to heaven.” He dismounted 
with difficulty—his limbs already seemed stitfening—he unclosed the 
door and entered ; yet, ere he did so, once more with loathing and 
disgust he hurled from him the pencil 

All within was silent, all dark, save where a solitary lamp burned 
by the altar. He paced slowly and with pain up the aisle, and knelt 
with lowliness, not only of body but of mind, before the high altar 
There was his own identical painting, representing, in glowing co- 
lours, St. Michael destroying the Serpent of Evil; and, as he gazed 
upon it, thoughts of the days of happy boyhood thrilled his heart, 
Then did the words of 
prayer spring from his whitening lips—the tear of penitence from his 
dim and closing eye. Anon, his mind became confused ; visions of 
horrour distracted him ; frightful cries rang in his ears; and every 
sense seemed teeming with that which to it was most abhorrent 


| Then did he fancy, in an interval of his tortures, that the head of the 


serpent in the picture before him resembled that of the old gentle- 
man—his features distorted with disappointed malice. Then again 
came agony, then darkness, and then mse nsibility. 





Gaily shone fhe summer sun which lit the young and beavteous 
Elsi to that church on the ensuing morning. She went to pray for the 
speedy return of her long-absent, long-lost, lover—and, lo! there he 
lay, apparently dead, on the steps of the altar! Elsi screamed with 
surprise and dread—and that shrick seemed to arouse him, for the 
colour revisited his pallid check—his eyelids unclosed, and he gazed 

| around in listless langour. The sight of Elsi excited his dormant 
| raind—he sprang up, and she rushed into his arms. 
| Dearest Ernest, how I have longed for your return !” 


| “Ts this fact, Elsi ?’’ 


“Can you doubt it!” reproachfully 

* But Johann—he—he loved you.” 

* No, no, "twas my sister; he is married to her. O, Ernest, how 
glad I am two see you again! My father has given his consent to 
our union, and your uncle, the miser, who lived amid the hills, is 
dead, and has left his flocks to you. But say, Ernest, are you ill! 
or perhaps,” —and the tears started—* perhaps some other maiden 
has won your heart.” 

“No, no, my Elsi; “tis you, and you only, I love. But come, I 
have had some dangerous adventures; let us thank protecting pow- 
ers for my present safety and happiness.” And so together they 
knelt before the high altar of our lady of Braunfels 

What a pity it is that there are so many in the world who, unlike 
Ernest Hartinann, receive the greutest possible benefits, without 
any return even of gratitude or even of thanks! 

The pencil was never again seen by our painter—but, whenever 
the rich and happy farmer, Ernest, heard of any one rising to emi- 
nence, whose mtrinsick merits and talents did not justify such ex- 
altation, he would ominously shake his head and mutier to himself, 
* Heaven help him! he has got the Old Gentleman's Pencil !” 





THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 


THE DELUGE, 
BY RUFUS DAWES. 


“ The fountains of the great deep were broken up.” 


THERE was a Change in nature; winter came 
With an unwonted coldness—spring returned ; 
But not with her returned the voice of birds, 
Nor the bland air, nor the green, dropping herb— 
The rose nor violet, nor the genial glow 
That crinsons o'er the bounding vems of youth 
But rather strange vicissitudes appeared 
Of heat and coid unusual—till the plague 
Spotted the ghastly cheek of frighted man 
Men thought, but dared not speak ; at length there came 
Through Leo, blazing, the high-fevered sun, 
Drying the cisterns where the rain distilled, 
Till the poor tearless herbage drooped and died 
Then came the fear of death—distracting thoughts— 
Strange prophecies of voices in the air, 
And smothered shrieks, as though of drowning men— 
When, lo! a comet, gleaming from the north, 
Lighted the glazing stare of mamack eyes 
Day dawned, and mght sueceeded—it was there 
Like to the flaming sword, o'er Eden erst 
Extended, lest the impure should venture heaven 
Day dawned, and niglg succeeded—still it came, 
Fiercer and redder, ull its fiery hair 
Veiled half the face of heaven; and not obscured, 
Thongh the pale moon gave her reluctant wealth, 
And the stars showered their prodigal gifts of light, 
To calm men’s apprehensions. Sul it came, 
Till even the sky of morning dofled its teints, 
And sickened at the harbinge roliwuo 
Sull on it came—on, to its peribelor 
Oh, hope! where now has fled thy spreading smile! 
Where are the iron nerves, the mailed hearts, 
The eve that never quailed, the blanchless cheek ! 
Man then encountered man, and muttering, passed 
Girls, with disordered locks, ran to and fro, 
Wringing their bloodless hands—while mothers left 
Their famished babes, and children left their parents, 
Who rent their garments, and, blaepheming loud, 
Tore the dry hair from off thet fevered brows 
Some groped about for graves, and drowned themselves, 
Strange fear! that hurnes man to drug with death 
The horrour that must wake immortelly ! 
It came—the waters rose—and siill it come, 
And sull the waters rose ; tll o'er the vales 
One angry waste appeared ; the mountam tops 
Were covered with live creatures, faint with fears 
And now with louder, more continved sounds 
Than the storm-thunder, the huge crust of earth 
Cracked and heaved upward—from her » ilphurous caves 
The sulterrancan waters, bellowing forth, 
Rese like another world, and whelmed the old 
God's counter fiat spake—one awful shrek, 
Fram ali the millions of Earth's sinful mould 
Went up to heaven, and with it went the sea 
And every living thing. Earth trembled then; 
Out rushed her central fires, and, sudden!y 
Quenched by the world of waters, sent on high 
Unfathomable clouds— preval rocks 
Were split asunder—and the marbled beds 
Drunk in the mingled lava ; beasts and virds, 
Forests and towers and palaces, together 
Rushed to promiscuous ruin; the great deep 
Threw up his giants on the flinty rocks, 
And mixed their skeletons with all the tribes 
That crawled upon his sands ; the icy North 
Oped his fanged jaws to grasp the tropick beast, 
And prisoned ut tor ever 
Thy beauty, Nature! where thy hills end vales, 
Thy sunny uplands, sprinkled o'er with flocks ! 
Where the soft mppling brooks, the meadow-flowers, 
The voice, the smile of woman, the loud laugh 
That rang above the banquet '—all were gone 
Buried in water—hopelessly destroyed ! 
For o'er them hung the stifled canopy, 
Where Death sat throned, crammed with the rotung dead, 
Vet longing for more food—while at his side, 
Sin languished that her votaries were no more ! 


Nhe re was now 





WORTH OF A BIBLE. 


In the year 1272, a labouring man in England was paid only three 
and a half pence, or a little more than three cents a bh ), for his la- 
bour; and, in 1272, a Bible, with marginal notes, sold for thirty 
pounds, or one hundred and thirty-three dollars. It then required 
the entire wages of thirteen years’ labour to purchase a Bible. What 
a change has been wrought, by means of the art of printing and 
Bible socieues. 











EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 
BY THEODORE 8. FAY. 


on a rn pa 
thought of home. 

Tue Atlantick is crossed, and you are on the other side of that 
vague ocean which you have heard of all your life. It is thus that 
the American approaches the old world. You come from a land 
where there are no ruins, tombs or associations, no hallowed histo- 
ries, no past—into another where the past stands like a temple, 
through whose aisles, cloisters, and domes, worn and wearied with 
centuries, you tread, breathless and incredulous. This transition is 
not made by imperceptible gradations, like that of the Englishman 
when he sets out, from tle Travellers’ Club, for Pompeii or the Py- 
ramids, ever preserving in his mind a connexion with the common 
places he has left ; but it is effected over a sublime ocean, through 
almost a new existence, amid things half real and half fabulous 
You take flight, like a disembodied spirit, from man and his do- 
mains. You leap into space and buffet with chaos itself, in a tra- 
verse, as it were, from world to world. The earth, with its swarm- 
ing inhabitants, has become an image of memory, a dream of en- 
chantment. Its green verdure, its wooded hills and vales, its solemn 
and motion|l-ss mountains, whose peaked outlines lie eternally against 
the heavens, its tranquil plains, golden harvests, and roaring cities, 
its groves, streams, roads, huts and villas, its millions, busy with their 
countless and eager occupations, the fragrance in its air, the sounds 
of life mingling on its breezes, the baying of the dog, the crow of the 
distant cock, the rattle of wheels, and musick, and shuffling feet, and 
shouts. What strange phantoms are these visiting your thoughts, 
upon this cold, naked, dead waste of water—this endless solitary 
world of waves, heaving in those same shapes, with that same sound 
and motion, since time began, until time shall end—monotony un- 
utterable! You feel, with a secret shudder, that you are in regions 
not created for man. You have peeped beyond the abodes of your 
race, and, daring adventurer! rash intruder! you sometimes fancy 
yourself almost beyond the care of heaven. Savage monsters are 
gliding about you with their uncouth faces; the remorseless shark, 
the ponderous whale, creatures hastening by millions—eas', west, 
north, south—in obedience to some unknown instinct, half betraying 
their bizarre, grotesque forms, verging to the ideal—spirits of this 
mystick region—the farthest possible remove from human life and 
human comprehension. Then the storm bursts upon you like an un- 
chained demon, exultant in his own empire, and the monstrous deep 
rises like a dark god, omnipotent in evil. At midnight, beneath your 
prow, you fancy the bones of the lost sailor, and the dead mother 
clasping her babe, borne through untrodden caves and fantastick co- 
ral groves, with cruel and brilliant sea-shapes playing through her 
long, loose hair. And in the black night, while you are rushing on 
with the roar of thunder, lights, by unseen hands, are sometimes hung 
upon the prow, or planted on the mast, or the whole surface of the 
deep kindles into light—a thousand miles of fire. Each gigantick 
surge comes bursting and burning against the lonely ship till she 
groans aloud with a supernatural anguish, and you almost hear the 
shout of the sea-fiends amid the voices of the elements and the rush 
of the complaining vessel. And all this time you are in a sphere of 
motion. Everything around is restless, heaving, rolling. The clouds 
sweep over the mast head, the moon and stars reel in heaven, the 
surface of the deep seems to slant up and down from the rocking 
deck ; and, as you repose in your berth, the couch swoops as if you 
lay on the back of a flying eagle, and before the cabin windows now 
boil the eddying waves under the rudder, and now glitter the clouds 
and stars in mid heaven; and every object, the most minute and the 
most massive, is inspired with the pervading spirit of flight, and you 
yourself stagger and climb along the floor, as if the globe had broken 
from its fast orbit, and was tumbling headlong through blind space 
And this for weeks, perhaps months, till you can scarcely imagine 
yourself the same person who used to sit on rocks, walk over grass, 
ramble through forests, move amid crewds, and look abroad upon 
levol streets and fields, and on green hills, and an unreeling heaven. 





And suddenly, ona bright morning, uprises the earth to your incre- 
dulous gaze, melting you with its silent musick, for only musick can 
illustrate the exquisite sense of harmony and perfection which those 
sunshiny and sweet shores, those slopes and vales and motionless 
bright-coloured ils and meadows, convey to your mind. The 
gieen verdure, the brown banks, rocks and roads, the bright-painted 
houses, and towns, and walls, and wharfs, the people discernible in 
the winding paths. Do these know that each step they take is a de- 
light unutterable, that every gaze they cast around upon the sunny 
hills and gardens is happiness almost to enchantment! Do they 
know the keen bliss emanating from the warm, bright scenes of 
hurnan life ' 





And you put your foot upon land ; and those houses and walls, and 
shores and trees, and towns and towers and people, are a part of the 
earth again—a part of England. And you are once more surrounded 
by men and horses, and children and women, and schoolboys, with 
their maps and books, and carts, and streets, and the sound of 
wheels, and the voices of strangers, and the shuffling of feet, and 
the crowd of innumerable objects created or appropriated by man, 
and incidental to masses of society. And yonder clock is telling the 
hour, and pigeons are passing and repassing on their soft wings 
from the house-eaves to the ground, and there is a hen clucking to 





her brood, and there is a cock strutting as if all earth were his own, 


|| and dogs are barking, and boys hallooing, and the aged and the 
\| young, and the rich and the poor, and lovely girls and blind beggars, 


|| and elegant equipages and sentinels, and troops, and the beat of | 


l drums, all mingle together around, ard everything arrests, delights, 
‘| and surprises the eye, in this reproduction of the images which you 

left a month ago three thousand miles off. It is the same earth you 
| have alighted upon. The clouds go sailing above your head as 
‘| usual; the sunshine, the air, the sky, the fields, the trees, the shore, 
| the water, are all the same, yet is there a strange and striking dif- 
\ference. Of this you detect minute and fantastick manifestations 
in the houses, windows, gates, carts, coaches, walls, inns, signs, 
_gardens, shops. It is inexplicable and beautiful. You wish to ask 
a thousand questions. Although in a country where your language 
is spoken, you hear words of which you do not comprehend the 
meaning. You see things of which you do not know the name. Sub- 
jects, people and places are mentioned, new and bewildering, or 
which you have been accustomed to hear of vaguely, or to see men- 
tioned in the newspapers or in books, as you have of Charlemagne, 
Olympus, Pygmalion, the king, the queen, the duke, Lady D., par- 
liament, the Abbey, Boulogne, Hamburgh. You feel that your 
existence has been made up of impressions of which the persons 
around know nothing. The streets, towns, rivers, mountains, per- 
sons and institutions which have been all the world to you, are to 


them absolutely nothing, or airy ideas received but in the form of a | 


few printed pages. The Hudson, Broadway, the City-hall—words 
which call to your mind such vivid associations, are here unmeaning 


sounds ; and London, the Thames, St. Paul’s, Whitehall—things to | 


you so new, startling and incredible, are here commonplace things. 

You are charmed, you are puzzled. Every thing is an enigma. 
You have fairly gone back to childhood. You know nothing. You 
make the most ludicrous mistakes. From the population in the 
streets you select the noblemen by their fine figure, dignified deport- 
ment and elegant costume. You are struck with some single indi- 


vidual ; you fancy he may be the duke of Wellington or Sir Robert , 


Peel. If you keep your eye upon this interesting stranger, you will 
ere long observe him follow some plain-looking person to a carriage, 
swing open the door, hold his arm as a support, throw up the carpeted 
ateps with professional adroitness, and after a laconick word to the 
coachman in goldlaced chapeau, red plush breeches, white silk stock- 
ings, gloves and drab coat, step lightly to his place behind; and you 
have been all this while overflowing with respect for a footman. 
Every thing is foreign, and odd, and dramatick, and delightful. 


You feel as a blind man for the first time gifted with sight, or like — 


Eve when she awoke that morning in Paradise. And in this new 


world, you have dropped down as if from the moon, without tie or | 
You have neither friendship nor enmity, | 


connexion with any one. 
nor liking nor dislike, nor knowledge of person, or place, or custom, 
or money, or road, or pathway. At length night, and the moon and 
stars. You hail them with the welcome of a lover, and trace out, 
with a tremulous surprise, each fair star and burning constellation. 
They are the only objects ever seen before ; bright links with the 
past, shedding down on you a thousand tender and delightful asso- 

| ciations. And perbaps eyes from the window of your own home 
are also gazing on that spotted disk, and are meeting your own there 
in half-conscious communion. 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


Ma. epiror—lf the following anecdote of the father of our country can 
be inserted in the Mirror, I shall deem myself peculiarly fortunate in being, 
in a small degree, instrumental in recording, in a permanent form, this in- 
stance of Washington's goodness of heart. For its authenticity, there are 
many who will bear witness. I had it from the lips of an old lady, who was 
one of the party upon that memorable occasion. aU. 


ANECDOTE OF WASHINGTON. 


Dvrine the time the American and British forces were quartered 
in West Chester County, for many weeks the honest people living 
in the neighbourhood—(women and children, for their fathers and 
brothers were in the field, taking a part in the then impending strug- 
gle)—were incessantly harassed with the visits of the foraging and 
scouting parties ; but, as yet, they had not committed any act of a 
very serious nature. About this time, an order was issued to the 
soldiery by General , of the — regiment, to seize on all the 
cattle they could find, and drive them to head-quarters ; and, as an 
excuse for these rash proceedings, it was asserted that they were fat- 
tening them for the British army. By these orders, some hundred 
cows were driven to White Plains, leaving their owners destitute of 
the only means whereby they could live. But the American heart is 
a heart that will not be daunted, nor crouch under difficulties—no ! 
The honest and heroick peasant-women of our country, who pos- 
sessed the same hatred of oppression which their husbands did, saw 
with indignation their property driven from their doors, without the 
least respect being paid to their peculiar circumstances, resolved to 
proceed to head-quarters, and make known, in person, their com- 
plaint to the commander-in-chief. Having arrived at White Plains, 
their little army consisted of about one hundred and fifty honest 
matrons, determined to face him, by whose orders, they expected, 
they had been deprived of their scanty livelihood—but of whose 
feeling and considerate character they had been but too correctly 
informed—and of whom they expected to receive full redress. 

When in sight of the house which bad been pointed out to them 
as the quarters of him whom they were seeking, they espied a man 
leaning against one of the posts of the piazza, silently observing them 

_ as they approached the gate leading to the house. He spoke a mo- 
| ment to a soldier who was standing a short distance from him, who 
came toward them, and inquired their business—when, with onc 
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| voice, they demanded to see General Washington. The 

upon being informed of their demand, said, ‘* Let that woman come 

| to the house,” pointing to an old woman of nearly fourscore years, 

“Come, my good mother,” said the general, when she was seat. 

| ed upon the piazza in a chair he had placed for her, ‘let me know 
your grievances ; and, be assured, if it is in my power, they shall be 
redressed.”’ 

The matron told her tale in a few simple words, which brought 
tears to the general's eyes ; and, after ending her narration, he said, 
“Yes, my good woman, you and all shall have redress. But, jn 
walking so far, you must want rest and food.” 

In half an hour the large table in the hall was groaning under good 
roast-beef and pudding ; the women were all seated round the table, 
with the general at its head ; he arose from his seat, and said, 

/**Good mothers, will you not drink to the health and success of 
| General Washington *” 

| “Yes!” eried they, and all joined in the toast—“ May General 
| Washington be always successful over the enemies of his country ; 
| and may every man in power be equally just and humane !” ; 

| Two hours before the sun set, this group of heroines were re- 
' tracing their steps toward home, with their recovered property in 
| their possession. 





TALES OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


HANS, THE HORSE-BREAKER. 


On the good old island of Nassau, not many leagues distant from 
the ancient city of New-York, there lies a little isolated township, 
| which is perhaps unchronicled on any map. Its houses are scattered 
sparingly upon the southern shore of the island, and are defended 
from the keen sea breezes by the nigh bluffs that encircle the small 
bay. The land rises with a gradual swell from the sea-shore, until 
it attains a somewhat elevated height. and the hills which oppose 
their brown summits to the northern blast, are clothed with stunted 
forest-trees, apparently of great antiquity, which, being rather 
broad bottomed and rusty, are not unlike the original Dutch settlers 
of this old-fashioned place. The present inhabitants partake of the 
amphibious character of their township, being alternately fishermen 
and farmers, and equally expert in bringing forth the treasures of 
_the sea and land. They are an industrious and thriving race, che- 

rishing immemorial customs. and full of old-world virtue and morality. 
I must except, however, from this eulogy a certain individual, whose 
history forms the subject of the present sketch. 

Hans Hopper was the only son of one of the most industrious 
farmers of the village we have mentioned. The old gentleman was 
a little plodding agriculturist, but one doomed to suffer a variety 
of ills. It seemed as if the same seasons which were favourable to 
his neighbours always brought ill luck to him. He was grievously 
afflicted with the murrain among his cattle and the blight among 
his corn ; and if he ever had a crop that promised remarkably well, 

| the neighbours’ cows were sure to break into the field, or some pro- 
| digious hail-siorm to arise, which made no havock on adjacent farms. 
Then he was as unsuccessful in his fishing. Although his nets were 
formed with extraordinary care, the shad seemed to have a peculiar 
faculty of getting through them, or the horseshoes were immeshed 
in amazing numbers, and broke their way out, to the infinite discom- 
fort of old Hopper. Thus, although as hard-working a man as any 
in the village, he was doomed to suffer continual losses. 

The villegers, who, like the people of most country towns, are 
never at a loss to account for similar events, declared that the old 
gentieman’s ill-lock was attributable to prodigality and want of 
torift in his vixen of a wife and his incorrigible son. In truth, the 
youthful Hopper did not promise to retrieve the fortunes of his 
family. Being an only son, he was the spoiled darling of father and 
| mother, and inherited the faults of each. He was much too indo- 
| lent to work, but when engaged in the perpetration of any mischief, 

there was no labour too severe for him. He grew up the terrour 
of all the good housewives in the village, for not a hen could cackle 
in his hearing without his discovering her favourite retreat and se- 
curing the new-laid treasure in all its spotless beauty. 

Unfortunately for the villagers, Hans contrived to be on good 
terms with all the mastiffs of the neighbourhood ; not a dog could 
come into the town without acknowledging the charm of his voice, 
and giving him a tacit passport to all the treasures that he guarded 
Hans was a famous bird-charmer, and many an escaped canary has 
he whistled back to perch, none of which ever returned to its original 
master. He could wile away squirrels from their autumnal grana- 
ries, and call in the screaming wild fowl] from the ocean; in short. 
he seemed to be a universal] favourite. But it is high time that I 
should attempt some description of the hero of my tale. He was 
short, but strongly built, with square shoulders, and a person equally 
adapted for feats of activity and strength. Hs limbs were incessantly 
in motion, and it was even a penance for him to sit quietly at table 
But this extreme mobility of body was not participated by the fea- 
totes of his countenance. These remained ever in repose. Some- 
times, indeed, his dull blue eyes would light up with the smothered 
fire of merriment or anger, but in general it was a bootless task to 
search his countenance for a proof of what was passing in his mind 
Let me add that his lips were thin, his nose sharp, his face covered 
with light freckles, and his head with wiry reddish hair; and you 
will have as complete an idea of his appearance as I can possibly 
convey. 

Hans had no sooner attained his majority than his father and mo- 
ther died, leaving him their little property, which consisted of the 
paternal homestead and a few hundreds in cash at interest. He new 
began to think of living like a gentleman, and having laid down 8 
few acres to oats, he purchased a fiery young colt, and witched the 
village with his noble horsemanship. J have mentioned that he pos- 
sessed a wonderful power over animals, and horses were not €X- 
empted from his sway. The secret of his magick was unknow®, 
but like Cahir na Cappul, the Irish rapparee, 


“He had but to whisper a word, and your horse would tgot out of his stall.” 


‘ewmarket 


| Every one has heard of Jerry Sullivan, well known at 
a famous 


and Epsom, and on the Curragh of Kildare, who 


whisperer, and had a magick word by which he could ‘gubdve the 
| fiercest horee ; but I take it on me to assert, that not Jerry Sullivan. 
| in his high and palmy days of equestrian distinction, 
| so powerful an influence over his noble steeds as did the 
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Hans Hopper. So remarkable, indeed, were the exploits of the | his houschold affairs in the strictest order, led to the hymeneal altar | 
iatter, that he was called Dare-Devil Hans ; and it was confidently , the daughter of a wealthy farmer of Jamaica, a young and blooming 
! In less than a year after he was assured that his possessions 
roof of mine host of the Green Flagon, that the youthful Hopper | would not pass out of the family for want of an heir. But in the 


in the cosey coteries that assembled under the patriarchal 


gas more than a match for the Evil One himself. Hans was aware 
of the distinction he had gained, and to such a pitch was he inflated 


thereby, that I veribly believe he would have faced a cannon’s | creditor wou 


| 


mooth to sustain his reputation—especially if the deadly engine _ 


were unloaded. 

Hans had something of a travelled reputation too, for he had more 
than once passed the low barrier of hills that sheltered the village 
on one side, and brought news from the fair regions that spread in 
poundless luxuriance bevond them. Mounted on his fiery colt, he 
made semi-aunual excursions to Oyster-Bay, and once crossed the 
perilous stream of the East River, and penetrated to Bloomingdael, 
an exploit which is yet talked of by the gossips of his township. 
In pleasant summer weather he would trot his horse upon the shining 
peach of Coney-Island, and fairly win the money of the gentlemen 

keys who ran their steeds against him. A couple of months he 
devoted to the ungrateful task of ulling his paternal acres; but that 
once over, he idled away the remaining portion of the vear. He 
was lazy enough to be a poet, but his exploits in literature were 
confined to the perusal of an odd volume of the Turf Register, and 
a well-thumbed copy of Degrafton’s Farriery. 

It was not lung before the cash his father left him disappeared ; 
and, forced to take up some employment, he became a jockey, and 
passed his time in breeding, training, swapping, and calling horses 
He was a constant attendant at the Union Course, and sometimes 
came off a great winner. But the money thus acquired was always 
spent in vulgar dissipation—at the tavern or the cockpit ; and Dare- 
Devil Hans, with all his magick power over horses, had much ado to 
support his own smart * bit of blood ” 

At length he became quite desperate ; being deprived of the means 
of keeping up a figure, and revolved the expediency of parting with 
afavourite horse, which he still kept, notwithstanding the decline of 
his fortunes. One night, returning homeward rather late, he entered, 
ina gloomy mood, the piece of woodland which commences on the | 
decline of Flatbush hill, between that and the pretty village of Flat- 
bush. The axe has somewhat thinned this little forest, but at the 
time of which I write it was luxuriant and dense. Hans patted the 
neck of his favourite steed, and sighed at the thought of parting 
with him. No Arab of the desert was ever more affectionately at- 
tached to the animal that carried him. ‘* My poor Selim,” said he. 
“I'm sorry to part with thee, lad, for thou art, in truth, the horse of 
my heart. But poverty parts good company. They call me Dare- 
Devil Hans—'Egad! | wish I could only get the speech of the 
Old One, I fancy we could strike a bargain in the strapping of a 
saddle girth.” 

The words had no sooner passed his lips than he ‘* became aware” 
of agentlemanly stranger, ciad in black, and mounted on a powerful 
charger of the same sable hue. It did not strike Hans that he had | 
called a spirit from the vasty deep, and he accordingly saluted his 
companion. 

“A fine evening for riding—rather coolish though.” 

“Cool!” returned the stranger in surprise :—* I call it as hot as 
 *Twas a lapsus lingua, and he checked himself. 

“Hot!” cried Hans—* ’Egad, sir, you must come from a cold 
climate.”” 

“The contrary, I assure you,” replied the other. 
awhile in silence. 

“Tsay,” said Hans, with another effort at conversation; ‘ You've | 
anice horse under you. Suppose you try paces with me, for a few | 
miles.” | 
The stranger, nothing loth, consented. Each spoke cheerfully to | 
his horse and touched him with the spur. The two horses, fired 
with emulation, launched at once into the rapid fury of the race. 
They warm apace, their joints become suppler, their action freer, 
they toss their manes upon the night-breeze, and snort with joyous | 
enthusiasm. ‘The riders are as men insane—the steeds are as mad 
as their masters, They stretch like greyhounds in their headlong 
progress ; the night-breeze alone outstripsthem. The flints of Flat. 
bush sparkle for a moment under fvot, and then the spire of its hoary 
church is left away behind. Victory hovered for a moment, and | 
then the black steed shot ahead. 

“Pull up! pull up!” cried Hans, reining in his reeking nag. 
“You've distanced the best horse on the island, and you riust be | 
the very d—I.”” 

“ At your service,” replied the other, bowing very gracefully. 

Hans was overjoyed—he shook hands with Eblis, and invited him 
to honour his humble dwelling with his presence. The invitation 
was accepted, and over astrong jug of Hollands a compact was 
agreed upon. The old gentleman promised Hans to be his banker 
for three years, during which he was to enjoy unlimited health and 
credit ; but at the expiration of that term his Satanick Majesty was 
to call for the devoted Dutchman. The bargain once concluded, 
the two allies smoked pipes innumerable, and it was not until the 
shrill crowing of chanticleer proclaimed the near approach of morn- 
ing that the gentleman in sables mounted his black horse and 
vanished in a very equivoca] manner. 

Ilans went to bed, and awoke abvut ten o'clock in a very happy 
state of mind. He eat his breakfast, and then sauntered down to 
his usual haunt, the bar-room of the tavern, where he surprised some 
of his phlegmatick townsmen into an ejaculation, by displaying a 
handful of gold coins. It was soon rumoured about that Hans had 
come into possession of a handsome legacy ; and all who had pre- 
Viously shunned him, crowded eagerly to make his acquaintance 

oremost among the herd of flatterers were those whose hen-roosts 
had been oftenest visited by the youthful Hopper—but they forgot 
all in the enthusiasm of the moment. 

Hans was now able to hold up his head among the best, and kept 
company with celebrated training grooms and famous jockeys, the 
magnates of the land. He bought a full-blooded Virginia mare, and 
became a member of the Jockey Club. All his speculations on the 
turf were fortunate, and all his drafts upon his secret banker duly 
honoured. In fact, his affairs were soon so prosperous that he re- 
funded to his ally all the money he had loaned him, with a hand- 
some interest, and refused any longer to receive his aid. The devil 
waxed exceedingly wroth at this, and became as impatient for the | 
tne when he might claim his due, as Hans was reluctant to have 
that time approach. 

Meantime our hero, feeling the growing responsibility of a monied _ 
map, determined to reform his evil habits, ceased to frequent the 

of the Green Flagon, and assumed a serious demeanour. 


They rode on 


He repaired the venerable mansion of his fathers, and having placed | 34 
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girl. 


midst of all this happiness poor Hans often shuddered when he re- 
flected how rapidly the time was passing, and how soon his infernal 
come to claim his dues. 

As the fatal night drew near, his spirits seemed to forsake him 
He was often absent and moody, and would sometimes sit by the 


_ hour together gazing on his wife and child with tearful eyes, and 
shaking his head mournfully if any question was asked him. The 


| sprung upon his back and inflicted the severest discipline. 


| friends. 
former owner) was a valuable acquisition, for he won many a plate | 
and sweepstakes for his master, and introduced a breed of colts into | 
| the island of extraordinary strength and fire. 
| from his own lips I learned his story. He concluded his narration 
in the following words: “ That black horse was a jewel—and there 
was but one bad thing about him—when he was taken sick, brim. | 


green hues of summer had brightened into the hectick teints of 
autumn; the evenings were bleak and desolate; and Hans, as if 


sympathizing with universal nature, shuddered as he drew his chair 
closer to the fire. He now seldum stirred abroad, except to exercise 
his horses. He frequented no races, went to no merry-makings, 
and seemed a sadly altered man. One night his wife had gone to 


bed betimes, and he was left sitting up alone. It was tge fatal night, | 


and the hour was approaching. Poor Hans sat gazing at the dial- 
plate of the old clock, and counting every tick with feverish solicitude. 
At length the clock struck twelve. Hans started up, and listened. 
Directly after there was a thundering knock at the back dvor, and 
he hastened to open it. ‘Though the night was dark, he recognized 


his fiendish creditor by the fiery glare of his eyeballs, and the ruddy | ’ 
| 45.—Goes to service on Wednesdays and Fridays, or daily, if in a 


glow that issued from his mouth ; while his barbed tail, that verified 


| the portraits in the picture-books, was whisking restlessly to and 
_ fro, and describing arcs of circles on the frozen ground. 


“Come!” cried his majesty, ** you're wanted.” 

A thought, so vivid and instantaneous, that it seemed providen- 
tial, flashed across the mind of Hans. He knocked the hat from 
the head of his fiendish visiter, and ere the latter could recover 


himself, he seized one of his horns with both hands and dragged | 


him to a range of pegs on which he hung his harness. Before the 
astounded demon could recover himself, Hans snatched a formidable 
cowskin, and thrust a severe bit into the mouth of the arch enemy. 
He then began beating him with might and main. 
fiend fell upon his hands and knees. In an instant Dare-Devil Hans 


fiend bolted and leaped from the house, but Hans was as firmly 
seated as che old man of the mountain on the back of Sinbad. His 
degraded majesty roared beneath the lash, reared, plunged, and used 


| every mischievous exertion of which his tremendous strength was 


capable, to unseat bis rider, but in vain, At length, when he was 
totally obedient, Hans vaulted lightly to the ground and let him go. 


| The liberated demon fled like a bolt from a bow, leaving behind a 


long trail of fiery light that shone like the track of a comet in the 
evening air. 
all; for, on going into his front yard, he discovered the devil's horse 


| tied firmly to the palings. He endeavoured to lead the animal to 


his stable : but the beast proving refractory, he vaulted lightly on his 
back, and applied to him the same discipline which had subdued his 
master with the same success. From that time horse and man were 
The creature (named Beelzebub, in commemoration of his 


Hans is yet alive, and 


stone wouldn't physick him.” 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


PROGRESS OF A FLIRT. 


Tue spinster of 17.—Vast notions of alove-match. Enthusiastick 
for Bayly’s songs and pastoral melody. 

18.—Complexion and spirits high. Addicted to archery, the ‘ Co- 
mick Annual,” and ** Charming Woman.” Willing to accept 
every partner that offers in a ball-room, dance fourteen quadrilles 
in a night, and reject a proposal a day. Stanch to love in a 
cottage. 

19.—A trifle more refined in shape and taste. 
renounced for love in a house in town 

20.—Shyness gone, fastidiousness increased. An equipage indis- 
pensuble 


Love in a cottage 


21 —Beginning to understand the meaning of the word younger | 


brother. Anxious to postpone my sister's debut. 

22.—Softened in complexion, hardened in heart. Laces fora waist ; 
and thinks it possible to marry for rank 

23.—Fidgety respecting Almack’s. A graceful glide substituted 
for the buoyant step of boisterous eighteen. Refuses a country 


squire’s sighs for the drawing-room, and prattles about a diamond 


necklace. 
24.—The age of supreme loveliness and surpassing vanity ; beauty 


and elegance in ful! bloom. 


25.—Surprised at being still single, and beginning to count the con- | 


quests of the season. Figures in tableaux and charades 
26.—Torments papa to pass the winter at Brighton, and give some 
dinner parties. 
airings with mamma. 
27.—Hair and shoulders growing rather thin. Ventures upon lun- 
cheon. Reads Mrs. Marcet, cultivates a flower-garden, and affects 
decided opimons 


| 98. —Nose a little red before breakfast. Thinks it possible to marry 


a widower, and pass eight months of the year on his estate. Con- 
siders tableaux and charades silly things. 

29 —Hazards a second glass of wine at dinner, and takes an interest 
in the debates. Refuses to figure in a quadrille of beauty among 
the chits of the day. Brighton a frivolous, gossiping place. 

30.—Thinks it possible to pass ten months of the year in the coun- 
try. 
education of the poor : oe 

31.—Tries Leamington and a five-barred gate. Failure. Waist in- 
creased, smiles diminished by a speck upon a front tooth. 


| $2 —Serious. Quotes from Hannah More, and replaces the specked | 


tooth with a Mallan. Thinks it possible to pass the year round 
in the country with a man one esteems. Wonders how anybody 
can care for diamonds. 


| 33. —Affects to patronize girls, und plays the chaperon. Prefers | 


men of a certain age. Reads Mrs. Semerville and frequents the 


Ventilator. 





| 41.—Thanks her stars that she is single. 


| 42.—Indignant when told how well she wears. 


The tortured | 


The | 


54.—Settles at Bath. 


Hans breathed freely—he was free—but this was not | 


Rides showy horses in preference to her former | 


Assumes a cap for morning visits, and reads tracts on the | 
| with so much to talk about, and so many friends to inquire after, 


|; wona 


.—Fiattered by the attentions of a boy of eighteen. “Intellec | you! 


tual attainments defy all considerations of age.” Accepts a stall 
at a fancy fair, and resumes pink ribands. 
35.—A slight tint of rouge no harm by candie-light 
tional, and a great acquisition in a cuuntry-house. 
36.—Calls herself nine-and-twenty, and would not be seen in a cap 
for the world. ‘Takes to waltzing 

37.—Keeps down the drawing-room blinds, and has the chariot 
new lined with yellow. Resumes the cotillion. Scraggy, fretful 
and desperate. 

38.—Makes parties to Beulah Spa, and flirts by moonlight. 
in the lurch by an ensign of the guards. 

yt s the season with a cousin in Yorkshire, where second- 
rate London graces prove a bad substitute for the bloom uf youth. 

40.—Begins to busy herself about other people's affairs. Quotes the 
matrimonial squabbles of her married friends. Nose decidedly 
red ; lips decidedly blue. 


Jonversa- 


Left 


Threadpapers and house- 
wife ordered to lie on the table, and a tabby cat under it. 
Attends church 
twice of a Sunday. 


| 43 —Takes a constitutional walk before breakfast, and antibilious 


pills before dinner. 


| 44.—Tries Harrowgate for the erysipelas ; and indulges in a snooze 


in her own room after dinner. 


cathedral town. Takes sal volatile in her tea. 


| 46.—Swears eternal friendship to a spinster friend, and keeps a cage 


of canary birds. Reads the Eclectic Review. 

47.—Gives weekly tea-parties, and cultivates the saintly affections 
of Dr. Humgoose. 

48.—Weeps cataracts at the discourses of dear Dr. Humgoose, aud 
snoozes openly after an early dinner 

49.—Gratified to be told how well she wears. Makes her will 
Leaves all to her beloved Arabella, except an annuity to the cat 
and canary birds. 

50.—Startled by a proposal from dear Dr. Humg Cc It 
Arabella, and determines to remain single. 

51.—Alters her will on learning that her beloved Arabella has be- 
come Mrs. Humgoose. 

52.—-Syrvives the cats and canaries, ard takes a companion 

53.—Triumphs at hearing how the Humgooses are cheated by their 
servants, and sets the companion to watch the giddy thing who 
lodges next door. 





Escapes the blue devils by becoming a blue 

55.—Assumes brevet rank. Becomes an esprit fort, and is thence- 
forward classed in our minds with beings of an epicence gender. — 
New Monthly Magazine. 


The following lines from the American Monthly, bearing the initials of Mr 


Park Benjamin, have a good deal of quiet Irving-like humovr about them 


INDOLENCE 


To see a fellow of a summer's morning, 
With a large fox-hound of a slumberous eye, 
And a slim gun, go slowly lounging by— 
About to give the feathered bipeds warning 
That probably they may be shot hereafter— 
Excites in me a quiet kind of laughter. 
For, though I am no lover of the sport 
Of harinless murder, yet it is to me 
About the laziest sight on earth, to see 
A corpulent person, breathing with a snort, 
Go on a shooting-frolick all alone : 
For well I know that when he’s out of town, 
He and his dog and gun will all lie down, 
And undestructive sleep, till game and light are flown 





The annexed sonnet by the same happy hand, is in a somewhat different 
vein, and is doubtiess appreciated as it should be by the fair subject of the 
compliment. 

TO M. I. 


Born in the north, and reared in tropick lands,— 
Her mind has all the vigour of a tree, 
Sprung from a rocky soil beside the sea, 
And all the sweetness of a rose that stands 
In the soft sunshine on some sheltered lea, 
She seems all life and light and love to me! 
No winter lingers in her glowing smile, 
No coldness in her deep, melodious words, — 
But all the warmth of her dear Indian isle, 
And all the musick of its tuneful birds 
With her conversing of my native bowers, 
In the far south, I feel the genial air 
Of some delicious morn, and taste those flowers, 
Which, like herself, are bright above compare 








THE GAMBLER’S FATE. 


“Another glass of Curacoa—and then for St. James,” said 
Russell to his friend. ** Has your lengthened residence on the con- 
tinent imbued you with much taste for ecarte or roulette '"’ 

“No,” replied Melvil, “ever opposed, both by inclination and 
education, to the vice of gambling, I have studiously avoided the 
magick circle in which the fickle goddess enthrals her votaries 
Surely you do not play!” 

“ Very little,” responded Russell, carelessly, ‘and merely for 
amusement. To-night, however, I have, as I told you before, an 
appointment which must be kept. You will accompany me, ! hepe ' 
You need not pley.” 

“To part from each other so soon, and after so long a separation, 


requires more philosophy than I can boast of possessing; sv, as 
your appointment must be kept, and I have no fear of my resolution 
failing in one night, I will accompany you. Were I superstitious, 
though, I should not do so; for a Scotch profesgor of second sight 
once told me, that I should bitterly rue the action, did I ever cross 


| the threshold of a gaming-house.” 


Russell smiled sarcastically. “ Possibly your Scotch seer spoke 
from experience. Who knows bot what some cunning chiel had 
from him at a fair, ana he thought the like might hap to 
evertheless, I should like to understand this second sight, 
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as you phrase it, very well, seeing that it would prove an able aux- 


tharv at hazard 
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Russell,’ whispered Mely l, “leave this dangerous pastime 
! has ¢ mcred.”' 
“Av d will change again, 


3 | ‘ \ ' 
well rood fortune rarely abide 


re plied Russe Il; I know my adversary 
with hom.” 
* | am glad to hear that you know him,” 


sald Melvil, for really ] 





had suspected some foul play. Pray, who us he 

“He isa man of good family, and one of large property, a ol 
which he has dissipate 1 ut play He married Bb 1 Vane 
with hom it was said by village goss ps, you ha fan a] ue 


cerur’ in early lle 
t her,” said Melvil 
* Not recollect her '” exclanmed Russell, eagerly, “not recollect 
her’ Why, Melvil, Deo 
memory Was infentional 
we used to eall * beautifal Blanche’ 
Melvil coloured shigltly 
his heart, but they passed away with the moment in which they 


* | don't recolle 





d almost feel ternpted to say the lick « 


not remember B inch Vane she Whom 
\ crowd of recollections pressed to 


were engcndered ; there was alittle romance in his bosom 


remember that cogonomen,” he answered coldly, as he turned away 


from the table 





Half an hour elapsed ere Melwil un approached The va 
bler’s fuee was fl ed with success that of Russell was | and 
distur He liad lost very consider V 

“One more throw for double stakes,” cried he, “and | ve 
done fe 

* Acreed,” replied Hawkes 

Melvil with some difficulty made his way to the opposite ¢ 
the table, and watched with eagle eve his every motu Vhey 








threw, and Russell lost. The searlet blood mounted on vil's 
brow—he suddenly bent forward, and violently seized the w ot 
Hawkes 

*Contemptible scoundrel! you have dice in your sleeve.” 

Universal confusion followed, and groups of persons to d to 
the table, while Hawkes proudly shook off the grasp of Melvil, and 
bared his arm, calmly saying, 

* Prove your charge, sir.” 

This was impossible ; and, although per ectly aatished himself as 


to the truth of his allegation, Melvil was obliged to acknowledve he 
Ilawkes ( 


had no means of sustaming it lemanded his card—it 
was given 


“You are wrong, 


whispered Russell; “vou had better apolo 
gize ; he isa capital shot.” 

“| was not wrong, and I will not apologize,’ answered Melvil, 
quietly 

Ere the latter left the room, a meeting had been arranged for the 


following mormog, by Russell and some friends of Hawkes 





misty, gloomy looking morn 
they were the d 


Five persons met early on a damp 


ing, in Battersea fields ellists, their seconds, and 
Melvil was cool and collected 


if I fall, promise me to give up forever your fearful 


a surgeon 
* Russell, 
pursmt.”” 
* May heaven avert such a calamity as your being wounded 
even.” 
* Will you promise me what I have asked ! 
*T will do more—I will swear!" answered Russell 
The ground was soon measured—the combatants took they 


} ! 


the signal was given—and, as previously arranged, both tired 
i 


places 
together Meltvil remained unhurt the gambler fei 
' } 


* Heavens! eyaculated Melvil, * 1] have destroyed him” 

Thev rushed to the fallen man, and while 
Blup porte d lis he ad upon his knee, the surgeon examine d the wou 
le 
le 


It was in the lett si 
“ ik * exclaimed Melvil, “‘am | a murderer?” 
, a 


“Fly, fly with vour best speed, gentlemen, 


“the wound is mortal 


his second rais 





speak ! 
said the sur reon ; 
he cannot live many minute 

As the poisoned arrow of the Indian warriour festers in the wound 
rt of Mel 


of Ins enemy, so did this sentence enter into the very he 
} iness. ‘The 


vil, and there fester and | future hap} 


dying man heard the reply with assumed fortitude 


canker his hopes of 


You,” addressing 


but hear my justification, such as it is, 


* Tt as well,” he said, faintly, “nay, it is just 
Melvil, 
I have a wife—cluldre 
A run of illock had left me penniless, and 


“vou were right ; 
n—I shall never see them more. I love them 
better than mvyselt 
bosom, and I det 


them starving Desparation filled my 


should fortune desert me, that IT would ensi 


yned, 


er favours by em 





ploving means which | had not so much as dreamed of." This 
voice fatled 
* He is dving,” said the surgeon—* tly for vour lives, gentlemen.” 
He who supported the head of Hawkes lowered it gently to the 
t! Phe movon 


grass, and disappeared ; neither of the others moved 


of his head appeared to rouse the fast fading recollectious of the un 
fortunate duelist, but his mind wand 


another chance for thy sake! 


“J—** Blanche, my wife—my 





sweetheart Throw —throw—now 
give me the box. Down go the dice—ah 
isup!" A convulsive contraction of the linbs followed—then a 
slight shudder—and then the gambler * slept the sleep which knows 
no waking.” 

Russei! and Melvil made the tour of Switzerland together 
were melancholy—the former for a season, the latter forever. 


deuce 1ce—the game 


Both 
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Point out from the corner, as clear as the 


lav, 
Where the National stands, just ten doors from Brvadway 
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THE DRAMA. 


THE LOVE-CHASE. 
HY JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES 


Act 1V.—Sceng l.—A room in Master Waller's house. 
Enter ALIck, hastily. 


Alice. (Speaking to the outside.) Fly, Stephen, to the 
door! your rapier! quick '- 

Onur master ts beset, because of one 

Whose part he takes, a maid, whom lawless men 

Would lawlessly entreat! In what a world 

We live! —How do | shake '—With what address 

( Looking out of window. 

He lays about him, and his other arm 

Eneag’d, in charge of her whom he defends ' 

A damse! worth a broil! '—Now, Stephen, now‘ 

Take off the odds, brave lad, and turn the scale ' 

1 would | were a swordsman! How he makes 

His rapier fly '—Well done '—Oh, heaven, there's blood, 

Bat on the side that’s wrong ' Well done, good Stephen ! 

Pray heaven no life be ta’en '—Lav on, brave lad! 

Ile has marked his man again! Good lad—Well done, 

I pray no mischief come '—Press on him, Stephen! 

Now gives he ground— Follow thy advantage up! } 

Aliow no pause for breath '—Hit him again ! 

Forbid tt end in death '—Lounge home, good Stephen! 

Hlow fast he now retreats '—That spring, Pll swear, 

Was answer to thy point !—Well fenc’d '—Well fene'd' 

Now heaven forfend it end in death '—He thes! 

And trom his comrade, the same moment, hath 

Our master jerk’d lis sword. —The day is ours! 

Quick may they get a surgeon for their wounds, 

And I, a cordial for my flutter’d spirits, 

1 vow, I'm mizh to swoon! 

Waller. (Without) Hoa! Alice’ Moat 
Open the door! Quick, Alice! Quick! 
Alive. Anon! 
Young joints do take no thought of aged ones, 
But ever think them supple as themselves. 
Waller. Alice! 
Alice. (Opening the door.) Um here. A mercy '—Is she 
dead ! 
Enter Masrek WALLER bearing Lypia, fainting. 
Waller. No '—she but faints—A chair '—Quick, Alice 
Quick! 

Water to bathe her temples 

turn 

Did fortune never do me’ Shall I kiss 

To life these frozen lips '—No!—Of her plight 

*Twere base to take advantage. (ALICE returns.) All 

is well, 

The blood returns 
fice. Hlow wondrous fair she is! 

Waller, Thou think'’st her so'—-No wonder, then, 
should (Aside 

Ilow say vou '— Wondrous fair 
fince. Yes » wondrous fair’ 

Tlarim never come toher' So sweeta thing 

*T were pity were abused! 
Waller, You think ber fair 

Alrer. Ay, morry' Halt so fair were more than match 

For fairest she eer saw mine eves before ' 

And what aform! A toot and instep there ' 

Vouchers of svinnvetry | A little foot 

And rising instep, from an ancle arching, 

A palm, and that alittle one, might span. | 
Waller, Who taught thee thus’? | 
Alice, Why woo, but Ver, aught thee? 

Thy mother '—lHeaven rest her'—Thy good mother! 

She could read men and women by their hands 

And teet '—And here's a hand '—A fairy palm’ 

Fingers that taper to the pinky tips, 

With nails of rose, like shells of such a hue, 

Berimin’d with pearl, you pick upon the shore 

Save these the gloss and tint do wear without. 

Waller, Why, how thou talk’st ' 
Ahir. Did l not tell thee thus 

Thy mother used to talk!) Such hand and foot, 

She would say, in man or woman, vouched for nature 

High temper'd !—soil for sentiment refined ; 

Affection tender, apprehension quick — 

Degrees beyond the generality ' 

There is a marriage finger’ Curse the hand 

Would balk thot aring' 

Waller, She's quite restor'd. 

Leave us '—Why cast'st thou that uneasy look? 

Why linger’st thou! I'm not alone with her 

My honour's with her too. [would not wreng her 
Altce. And if thou wouldst, thou’rt not thy mother's 

son (Exit. 
Waller, You are better? 
Lydia. Much'—Much! 
Weller. Know you him who durst 

Attempt this vielence in open day’ 

He seem’d as he would force thee to his coach, 

IT saw attending, 

Lydia. Take this letter, sir, 

And send the answer—I must needs be gone 

Waller. (Throwing the letter away.) Lread no letter’ 
Tell me, what of him 

I saw offend thee ? 
lwdia. He hath often met me, 

And by design, | think, upon the street, 

And tried to win mine ear, which ne'er he got 

Save only by enforcement. Presents—gifts j 

Of jewels and of gold to wild amount, 

To win an aadience, hath he protfered me 

Until, methought, my silence —for my lips 

Disdain’d reply where question was a wrong— 

Had weaned him. Oh, sir! whate’er of life 

Remains to me | had forgone, ere prov’d 

The borrour of this hour'—and yvouitis * 

That have protected me! 

Waller, Oh, speak not on't ' 
Lydia. You that have saved -me from mine enemy— 
Waller. | pray you to forget it. 
Lydia. From a foe 
More dire than he that putteth life in peril— 
Waller, Sweet Lydia, | beseech you spare me 
Lydia. No' 

1 will not spare you.—You have brought me safety, 

You whom | fear worse than that baleful foe. 

(Rises to go 
Waller. (Kneeling and snatching her hand.) Lydia’ 
Lydia, Now make thy bounty perfect. Drop 

My hand. That posture, which dishonours thee, | 

Quit '—for "tis shame on shame to show respect 

Where we do feel disdain. Throw ope thy gate 

And let me pass, and never seek with me, 

By look, or speech, or aught, communion more ' 

Waller. Thou saidst thou low’dst me! 
Lydia. Yes' when t believ'd 

My tongue did take of thee its last adieu, 

And now that Ido know it—for be sure 

It never bids adieu to thee again— 

Again, Ltellitthee' Release me, sir' 

Rise '—and no hindrance to my will oppose, 

That would be free to go. 

Wailer. LT cannot lose thee! 

Lydia, Thou canst not have me! 

Wailer. No' 

Lydia. Thon const not! 1 
Repeat it.—YVet I'm thine—thine every way, 
Except where honour fences ’—Honour, sir, 
Not property of gentle blood alone ! 





’ 


(ALICE goes out.) Sucha 








Of gentle blood not always property. 
Thou'lt not obey me. Still entorcest me! 
Oh, what a contradiction is a man! 

What in another he one moment spurns, 
The next—he does himself complacently! 


Waller. Wouidst have me lose the hand that holds 


my life? 

Lydia. Near me and keep it, if thou art a man ' 
I love thee—for thy benefit would give 
The labour of that hand '—wear out my feet! 
Rack the invention of my mind! the powers 
Of my heart in one volition gather up! 
My life expend, and think no more I gave 
Than he who wins a priceless gem for thanks ! 
For such good-will canst thou return me wong? 

Waller. Yet, for a while, | cannot let thee go. 
Propound for me an oath that I'll not wrong thee ; 
Anoath which, if | break it, doth entail 
Forfeit of earth and heaven. Vil take it—so 
Thou stay’st one hour with me. 

Lydia. No'—Not one moment! 
Unhand me, or | shriek '—I know the summons 
Will pierce intothe street, and set me free’ 
I stand in pert! while I'm nearthee' She 
Who knows her danger, and delays escape, 
Hath but herself to thank, whate’er befalls 
Sir, [may have a woman's weakness, but 
I have a woman's resolution, too, 
And that’s a woman’s strength ' One moment more '— 

Wailer. Lo' Thou art free to go! 


(Rises, and throws himself distractedly inte a chair. 


Lypta approaches the door—her pace slackens— 
she pauses with her hand upon the lock—turns and 


looks earnestly on WALLER. 


Lydia. | have a word 
To say to thee ; if, by thy mother’s honour, 

Thou swear'st to me thou wilt not quit thy seat 

Waller. [swear as thou propound’st to me. 

Lydia. (After a pause, bursting into tears.) Oh, why— 
Why have you used me thus!’ See what you've done ' 
Essay'd to hight a guilty passion up, 

And kindled in its stead a holy one! 
For | do love thee! Know'st thou not the wish 
To find desert doth bring it oft to sight 
Where yet it is not! so for substance passes 
What only is a phantasm of our minds! 
I fear’d thy love was guiity—vet my wish 
To find it honest, stronger than my fear, 
My fear with fatal triumph overthrew! 
Now hope and fear give up to certainty, 
And Lmust fy thee—yet must love thee still! 
Waller, Lydia! By all—— 
Lydia. | pray you hear me out! 
Was't right! was't generous’ was't pitiful’ 
One way or other | must be undone 
To love with sin—or love without a hope! 
Waller. Yet hear me, Lydia’ 
Lydia, Stop’ Lam undone! 
A maid without a heart—robb'd of the sol 
Wherein life’s hopes and wishes root and spring, 
And thou, the spoiler, did me so much hate, 
And vow'd me so much love '—But I forgive thee’ 
Yea I do bless thee ' (Rushing up and sinking at hts feet 
Recollect thy oath’ 
Orin thy heart lodg'd never germ of honour, 
But ‘tis a desert all! 
her heart, and hisses it again.) 





Farewell, then, tothee! (Rises 
Mav'st thou be happy! Comg 
pr 


Waller. Wouldst ensure the thing 

Thou wishest? 
ture that prohibits farther converse 
Stop! 
Oh, sternly resolute ! 
I mean thee honour! (She stops and turns towards him 
‘hou dost meditate 

I know it—fight. Give me some pause for thought, 
But to confirm a mind almost made up 
If. in an hour, thou hear'st not from me, then 
Think me a frend far better lost than won! 
Wilt thon do this? 

Ludia. Twill, 


Wailer. An hour decides! (Ereunt severally 





Scene U.—A room in Sir William Fondlove's house. 
Enter TRUEWORTH and WILDRAKE. 


Wild. You are net angry? 
True. No . L knew the service 
I sent you on, was one of danger. 
Wild. Thank you 
Most kind vou are—And you believe she loves me ; 
And your own hopes give up to faveur mine 
Was ever known such kindness! Much, I fear, 
’T will cost you 
True’ Never mind! 
Wield. That's nieht. Nouse in vieldingtoa thing 
Resolve does wonders. Shun the sight of her— 
See other women. Fifty to be tound 
As tar as she 
True. 1 doubt it. 
Wild. Doubt it not. 
Doubt nothing that gives promise of a cure. 
Right handsome dames there are in Lancashire, 
Whence call'd their women witches '—witching things ' 
I know a dozen families in which 
You'd meet a courtesy worthy of a bow, 
I'll eive vou letters to them. 
True, Will you? 
Wild. Ves. 
True. The worth of a disinterested frend! 
Wild. Oh, Master Trueworth, deeply ['m your debtor! 
Town | die for love of neighbour Constance! 
And thou to give her up forme! Kind frend! 
What won't Ido for thee '—Don't pine to death ; 
I'll find thee fifty ways to cure thy passion, 
And make thee heart-whole, if thou'rt so resolw’d, 
Thou shalt be master of mv sporting stud, 
And goa hunting. If that likes thee not, 
Take up thy quarters at inv shooting-lodge ; 
There is a ceilar to't, make free with it 
lil thank thee if thou emptiest it. The song 
Gives out that wine feeds love—it drowns it, man' 
If thou wilt netther hunt nor shoot, try games 
Play at loggats, bowls, fives, dominos, draughts, crib- 
bage, 
Rackgammon—special receipts for love ' 
And you believe, for all the hate she shows, 
That neighbour Constance loves me? 
True. "Tis my thought 
Wild. How shall I find it out? 
True. Affect to love 
Another. Say your passion thrives, the day 
Is fix’d, and pray her undertake the part 
Of bridesmaid to your bide. “Twill bring her out. 
Wild, You think she'll own her passion’ 
True. Uf she loves. 
Wild. [thank thee ' I will tryit'! Master Trueworth, 
What shall I say to thee, to give her up, 
And love her so! 
True. Say nothing. 
Wild. Noble frend! 
Kind friend! Instruct another man the way 
To win thy mistress! Thou'lt not break thy heart! 
Take my advice, thou shalt not be in love 
A month! frequent the play-house '—walk the parks! 
I'll think of fifty ladies that Lknow, 
Yet can't remember now—enchanting ones ' 
And then there’s Lancashire '~and I have friends 


I'll try and bear it, 





(Nhe kisses Avs hand, presses it to 


(She moves towards the door with a ges- 


(She continues to move on. 
(She stall moves. 


In Berkshire and in Wiltshire, that have swarms 

Of daughters! Then my shooting-lodge and stud! 

I'll cure thee in @ fortmght of thy love ' 

And now to neighbour Constance—yet almost 

1 fear accosting her—a hundred times 

Have I essayed to break my mind to her. 

But still she stops my mouth with restiess scorn ! 

Howe’er thy scheme It] try, and may tt thrive ' 

For | am sick for love of neighbour Constance. 

Farewell, dear Master Trueworth' Take my counse!— 

Conquer thy passion’ Doso'! Beaman! (Ext. 
True. Feat easy done that does not tax ourselves! 


Enter Puese. 


Phabe. A letter, sir, 

True. Good sooth, a roaming one! 
And yet slow traveller. This should have reached me 
In Lombardy.—The hand! Give way, weak seal, 

Thy feeble let too strong tor my impatience ' 
Ha' Wrong’d—Let me contain myself '—Compelled 
To fly the roof that gave her birth '—My sister’ 
No partner in her flight but her pure honour! 
lam again a brother.— Pillow, board, 
I know not till I find her 
Enter WALLER. 

Waller. Master Trueworth ' 

True. Ha! Master Walier' Welcome, Master Waller. 

Waller. Good Master Trueworth, thank you. Finding 

you 
From home, | e’en made bold to follow you, 
For L esteem you 4s 4 man, and fain 
Would benefit by your kind offices. 
But let me tell you first, to your reproot 
] am indebted more than e’er | was 
To praise of any other. lam come, sir, 
To give vou evidence | am not one 
Who owns advice is night, and acts not on't 

True. Pray you, explain 

Waller. Wi\! you the bearer be 
Of this to one has cause to thank vou, too, 

Though I the larger debtor ’—Read it, sir 
True. (Reading the letter.) “ At morn to-morrow, | 
will make you mine 
Wil! you accept from me the oame of wife— 
The name of husband zive me in exchange ’” 

Waller. low say you, sir! 

True. “Tis boldiy—nobly done! 

Waller. If she consents —which affectation "twere 
To say I don’t—bid her prepare for church, 

And vou shall act the father, sir, to her 
You did the brother by. 

True. Right willingly. 

Though matter of high moment I defer, 
Mind, heart, and soul, are all enlisted in! 

Waller. May Limplore you, haste' A time is set '— 
How hight an act of duty makes the heart’ (kreunt 

together. 


(Exit. 





Scene IIl.—Another chamber in Sir William's house. 
CONSTANCE discovered. 


Con. Vil pine to death for no man! Wise it were, 
Indeed, to die for neighbour Wildrake—No '— 
i know the duty of a woman better— 
What fits a maid of sprint! Lam out 
Of patience with myself, to cast a thought 
Away upon him. Hane him! Lovers cost 
Naught but the pains of living. Ill get fifty, 
And break the heart of every one of them! 
Pwill' Pll be the champion of my sex, 
And take revenge on shallow, fickle man, 
Who gives bis heart to tools, and siights the worth 
of proper women! 
My face ‘gainst hers at hazard of mine eves’ 
A maid of mind! Ulltalk herto a stand! 
A maid of soul! 





I suppose she’s handsome ! 


Or the mv tengue for life! 


An artful, managing, dissembling one 
Or she had never caught him-—he's no man 
To fa a love binselt, or long ago 


{ warrant he had fallenin love with me! 
I hate the fool—ide. Ha, here he comes. 
What brings him huher? Let me dry my eyes 
He must not see Lhave been crying. Hang hin— 
Il have much to do, indeed, to ery tor him 
Enter WALDRAKE. 
Wild. Your servant, neighbour Constance 
Con. Servant, sir 
Now what, | wonder, comes the fool to say, 
Makes him look so important? 
Wild. Neighbour Constance, 
Lam ahappy man, 
Con. What makes you so 
Wi/d. A thriving suit. 
Con. ln chancery?! 
Wild. Oh, no' 


Con, Oh, trae! You are inlove! Goon! 

Wild. Well, as Tsaid, mv suit’s a thriving one 

Con. You mean you are beloved again !—I don't 
Reheve 

Wild. | can give vou proof. 

Con, What proof? 
Love-letters! She's a shameless maid 
To write them! Canshe spell’ Ay, Lsuppose 
With prompting of a dictionary ! 

Wild. Navy, 
Without one. 

Con. | will lay you ten to one 
She cannot spell' How know you she can spell? 
You cannot spell yourself’ You write command 
With a single M: C—O—M—A—N—D 
Yours to Co-mand 

Wild. | did vot say she wrote 
Love-letters to me 

Con. Then she suffers vou to press 
Her hand, perhaps! 

Wild. She does 

Con. Does she press yours? 

Wild, Ste does. It goes on swimmingly ' 

Con, She does 
She ts no modest woman' T'll be bound, 
Your arm the madam suffers round her waist’ 

Wild. She does! 

Con. She does! Outrageous forwardness ! 
vou kiss her? 


(Ande. 


Does she 
Wild. Yes 
Con. She should be— 
Wild. What? 
Con, What vou get thrice your share of when at school, 
And vet not half vourdue' A brazen-face! 
More could not grant a maid about to wed. 
Wild. She is so— 
Con, What? 
Wild. How swimminely it goes! 
Con. (With suppressed empatience.) 
marry, neighbour Wildrake ? 
Are vou about to marry ? 
Wild. Excetient' (Aside. 
Con. (Breaking out.) Why don’t you answer me? 
Wild. lam 
Con. You are— 
I tell vou what, sir—You're a fool' 
Wid. Por what! 
Con. You are not fit to marry' Do not know 
Enough of the world, sir' Have no more experience, 
Thought, judgment, than a school-boy! Have no mind 
Of vour own—vyour wife will make a fool of you, 
Will juit you, break your heart. [I wish she may, 
Ido! You have no more business with @ wile, 





(Aside. 
Are you about to 


Than I bave'! Do you mean to say, indeed, 
You are aboutto marry! 

Wild. Yes, indeed. 

Con. And when! 


Wild. I'll) say to-morrow ! (Aside. 

Con. When, I say? 

Wild. To-morrow. 

Con. Thank you : much beholden to you' 
You've told me ont in time’ I'm very much 
Beholden to you, neighbour Wiidrake! And, 

I pray you, at what hour’ 

Wud. That we have left 
For you to name. 

Con. For me! 

Wild. For you. 

Con. Indeed, 

You're very bountiful. I should not wonder, 
Meant vou I should be bridesmaid to the lady! 

Weld. "Tis just the thing | mean. 

Con. (Furtously.) The thing you mean! 
Now, pray you, neighbour, tell me that again, 
And think before you speak ; for much I doubt 
You know what you are saying. Do you mean 
To ask me to be bridesmaid * 

Wild. Even so. 

Con. Bridesmaid? 

Wild. Ay, bridesmaid '—It is coming fast 
Unto a head. (Aside. 


Con. And "tis for me you wait 
To fix the day’ It shall be doomsday, then’ 
Wild. Be doomsday! 
Con. Doomsday. 
Wild. Wherefore doomsday? 
Con. (Boxes hum.) Wheretore'— 
Go ask your bride. and give her that from me. 
Look, neighbour Wildrake! you may think this strange, 
But don’t misconstrue it! Fer you are vain, sir; 
And may put down for love, what comes from hate. 
I should not wonder thought you | were jealous ; 
Rut I'm not jealous, sir— would not be so 
Where it was worth my while—I! pray henceforth 
We may be strangers, sir—you will oblige me 
By going outoftown. LI should not hke 
To meet you on the street, sir. Marry, sir. 
Marry to-day ' The sooner, sir, the better 
And may vou find you have made a bargain, sir. 
As for the lady '—much I wish her joy 
I pray you send to me no bride-cake, sir! 
Nor gloves—If you do, I'll give them to my maid! 
Or throw them into the kenne!—or the fire 
1 arm your most obedient servant, sir! 
Wild. She is a riddle, solve her he who can! 


(Ext. 
(Exit. 


END OF AcT iv. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


GREEK FIDGETs.—One custom which exists in Greece 
I should jike much to see introduced in our own and 
other countries. The geutiemen carry a string of brown 
beads, which | thought related to religions ceremonies, 
but found it was merely an article of amusement, to 
have something constantiy inthe hand to twist about. 
This is a very good thing ; and 1t would be a capital plan 
if all the fidgets 1 know would adopt it, instead of pick- 
Ing to pieces and spoiling everything they can get hold 
of. How often does it happen with tnends and acquain- 
tances that come to sce me, that they catch up my pens 
and split them up, or my pencils and break their points, 
or my painung-brushes, till they siit the quills; and 
sometimes contrive to get ny penknife, ora pair of seis- 
sors, and cut away at everything they come near, re- 
gardless of blunting some choice blades that | reserve 
only for select purposes. How frequentiy | have seen 
different articles intheir destructive paws, which lL knew 
they were ruiming, yet could not make up my mind to 
spoil their amusement by telling them of it. But I do 
hope and trust, that if these pages fall into the hands ot 
these fidgety and miscluevous tnends of mine, that those 
whom the cap may fit will have the goodness to provide 
themselves with a string of the said beads, whereby 
they willhave something to twirl and twaddle about, 
and there will be some chance that they will be able to 
let mv things alone 

A THIN MAN.—It 1s Stated by .Ehan, that the poet Phi- 
letus, who was preceptor to Ptolemy Philadelphus, was 
naturally so slender in form, and had reduced himself so 
much by excessive study, that he was compelled, when 
he went out, to affix plates of lead to his sandals, and to 
put pieces of the same metal lato his pocket, lest the 
wind should blow him away 

GaLtantry.—A sailor who had spent nearly al! his 
days on the blue waters, and knew little of land gear, 
came ashore the other day, and In passing up the street, 
saw a little woman going along with a large muff before 
her. He stepped up very politely, and offered to carry 
it for her, as he was going the same wav, 

Coup comFort.—Dr. Rotherham, in tus philosophical 
experiments, positively states, that im making puddings, 
every two table-spoons full of clear snow 1s equal toone 
egg, and that a greater proportion of snow will make the 
pudding so light that it will not adhere together 

A specuLaTion.—“ Come, Bob, tell us honestly how 
much you cleared by your wild-land speculation '” said 
Bob's quizzical friend to him, the other day. “ Cleared, 
egad ' cleared” replied Bob, with a frown, “ why, you 
tool, I've cleared my pockets" 














ANCIENT EPIGRAMS 


Translated for the New-York Mirror. 


TO A MISER. 

Thou wretched miser, whose whole life has passed 
Without ene act of justice, or of love, 

Now art thou willing to reform at last, 
And, by repentance, smooth thy path above. 

“My wealth I'll give the poor when | am dead.” 
Such words, in whispers, shake your trembling 
breath— 

You would grow wise when wisdom's day has fled, 

Ana do your first good action after death. 


TO A MIRROR. 
Nor Phidias, nor Apelies. though, with grace, 
They fixed the forms of beauty rare, 
Could paint the motions of the face, 
And all the shifting colours there 
Thou, mirror, thou, with truest view, 
Dost what no patnter'’s skill can do 


TO A PLAGIARIST 
The verses you recite are mine— 
To all the town "tis known, 
But. sounded im your nasal whine, 
They seem to be your own 
AN AVARICIOUS MAN 
John grasps each penny he can clutch— 
Lands, houses, goods and stuff, 
Fortune, to many, gives too much, 
And yet, to none, enough, 
TO a FRIEND. 
Long. at my country-seat, you were my guest— 
Giadlv for thee my house gave forth its best— 
You bought the farm—nor ts the cheat yet krown— 
You purchased that which was betere your own. 
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